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MINOR ARTS OF THE RENAISSANCE 
IN THE MUSEO CRISTIANO * 


By A. G. COTTON and R. M. WALKER 


HE rise of conscious aestheticism characteristic of the Italian Renaissance 

was a dominant factor in the development of the minor arts of the period. 

As in mediaeval times, sculptors and goldsmiths continued to make the 

crosses and other objects necessary for the service of the Church, and to 

portray the traditional religious themes. But they also began to produce small pieces 
of all kinds which were valued as independent works of art regardless of their function 
or the content implicit in the subject matter. One of the chief manifestations of this 
new type of minor art was the rise of the plaquette and the statuette. In the beginning 
this type of Aveznplastik preserved sufficient content and interest in subject matter 
to balance the aesthetic interest. But this content was gradually lost and the art 
declined to a purely decorative level. In the objects of the minor arts of the Renais- 
sance in the Museo Cristiano of the Vatican Library can be scen the various phases 
of development of the art of miniature sculpture. This art was essentially native 
to North Italy, and it was in Padua, Milan, and other cities of the region, rather 
than in Florence or Rome, that its highest development was attained. But the native 
art was fertilized and inspired by the genius of Donatello, from whose altar of 
S. Antonio in Padua the whole North Italian school may be said to have developed. 
The Paduan vase in the Museo Cristiano is characteristic of the early period in 
which the influence of Donatello was at its height and the sculptors such as Bellano 
were actually students of the master. In this piece, however, the synthesis of native 
Paduan and Donatellesque elements is not complete. In the next generation the 
plaquette masters such as Riccio and Moderno achieved a final unity in which the 
Donatellesque elements became completely decorative. Still a later generation is 
represented by Valerio Belli. In his cross and crystals the style of the High 
Renaissance has superseded that of Donatello and the plaquette is an incidental 
product of the crystal intaglio. Somewhat outside the main line of development is 


the silver pax which represents the native Lombard style developed by Amadeo and 
his school. 


In the sixteenth century there developed in Milan a great school of armorers who 
decorated their armor in a style composed of a combination of native Lombard and 
Mantegnesque elements. The armorers were the minor masters of a school whose best- 
known representative is Leone Leoni. This final flower of the North Italian genius 
is illustrated by the silver medallion of Charles V, which shows also in its northern 
connections the diffusion over Europe of the declining minor arts of North Italy. 


* Studies in the Art of the Museo Cristiano of the Vatican Library (XXI), edited by C. R. Morey and 
E, Baldwin Smith. 
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I. A VasE By A Papuan MEMBER OF THE SCHOOL OF DONATELLO 


One of the earliest works of the Renaissance in the Museo Cristiano is a small 
vase or cup (Inv. no. 0211) on which is carved, in high relief, the miracle of Moses 
striking water from the rock. Red stone flecked with golden grains forms the body 
of the vase; the rim and center of the bottom are of a lighter yellowish red, without 
the grains. The four yellowish red glass balls that serve as feet are a later addition, 
and there is an original rectangular repair including part of the head of the man 
with back turned and extending to the rim (Figs. 2 and 3). The figures of Moses and 
the Israelites form a rather haphazard composition which occupies the whole field of 
the vase between rim and base. The group of spectators begins at the left with the 
figure of a bearded man who points to the stream of water issuing from the rock 
(Fig. 1). At his feet sits a woman holding a child on her lap. The group of Israelites 
in various attitudes continues from left to right around the vase (Figs. 2 and 3), 
culminating with the figure of Moses (Figs. 4 and 5). Majestic in tunic and pallium, 
he strikes the water with a rod in his left hand, and raises his right arm in a noble 
gesture. On his right stands a woman bearing a bundle on her head (Figs. 4 and 5). 
A man in armor kneels at her feet and scoops up water in a bowl. On Moses’ left a 
kneeling woman drinks water from a bowl (Fig. 6). The landscape passage formed by 
the stream of water, rocks, and tree above (Fig. 6) brings the composition back to its 
starting point, the group of the bearded man with the woman and child at his feet 
(Figs. 1 and 6). 

Most striking is the fine quality of the relief. In spite of errors in anatomical 
structure, the figures are well modeled and show a sense of significant form. The 
strongly marked intersections of the facial planes, although probably not to the last 
degree finished, give character to the faces. Drapery is modeled in broad flowing 
folds. Perhaps the most notable characteristic of the relief is the scale of the figures. 
They fill completely, except for a slight indication of rocky ground at the base, the 
field of the composition. They also appear to be much larger than they are in reality. 
The whole height of the vase including the feet is only seven and one-half centimeters. 
Such a small piece would fall normally into the class of Klezmkunst. Yet one searches 
in vain for comparisons among the works of the gem cutters of the Italian Renais- 
sance. The style and scale of the figures compel consideration of the vase as a work 
of monumental sculpture. 

Writers on the art of the Museo Cristiano have dismissed the vase with mere 
mention. De Rossi’ calls it a remarkable work of the first half of the sixteenth century. 
Barbier de Montault? lists it among objects of the Early Christian period. The absence 
of documentary or other exterior evidence limits the problem to those indications 
afforded by the object itself. Difficulties are presented at the very outset by the unique 
quality of the piece. It cannot be placed in any of the recognized categories of 
sculpture. Stylistic elements such as the primitive classicizing of the pose of the man 
leaning on a staff (Fig. 3); the proportions of the bodies, especially the relatively 


1. Juventory, no. 574-1194. 2. La Bibliotheque Vaticane et ses annexes, p. 65, 
no. 258. 
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large size of the heads; the fondness for the exotic seen in the helmet with the large 
neckcloth attached (Fig. 3); and, finally, the loose composition indicate Italian work 
of the fifteenth century. But in that period no works of similar type, shape, or 
material are available for purposes of comparison. As noted above, the works of the 
gem cutters of the Renaissance afford no comparison of style or type.* Indeed, there 
are very few gems assignable to the fifteenth century. Italian ivories of the fifteenth 
century do not offer any comparison in form, subject, or style. The series of rock 
crystal vases, which would seem to offer some basis for comparison with our piece, 
are all of the late sixteenth century and are completely different in style and type, No 
significant comparisons of subject or style are to be found in the long series of 
fifteenth century plaquettes. Comparisons must be sought, then, in monumental 
sculpture in marble and bronze. Differences of size and material inevitably produce 
differences of style—a fact which must be kept in mind in considering the comparisons 
offered below. 

The general style of the figures, the ugly, ungraceful forms, the realistic life and 
vigor, combined with the dignity and power of a figure such as Moses, are reminiscent 
of Donatello. The reminiscence is emphasized by the way in which the laughing 
child seated in his mother’s lap turns his head back over his shoulder (Fig. 1), and by 
the modeling of the lean-bodied nude carrying a tub of water (Fig. 2). Besides the 
Donatellesque, two other figure types can be distinguished. One of these, characterized 
by a primitive classicism, is illustrated by the man leaning on a staff (Fig. 3), and toa 
lesser degree by the woman standing to the left of Moses (Fig. 4). The third type 
consists of the accessory figures which are neither Donatellesque nor classicizing but 
are merely somewhat self-conscious assistants at the scene. Characteristic of this group 
is the bearded man pointing toward the water issuing from the rock (Fig. 1). In the 
four reliefs of the miracles of S. Antonio from Donatello’s great altar of the Basilica 
of S. Antonio in Padua, these same three types are to be found, as well as more detailed 
points of comparison. Although these reliefs were designed by Donatello and represent 
a new high point in the development of relief, they were certainly executed in part 
by assistants. In the relief of the Healing of the Broken Foot (Fig. 7), the compact 
and dramatic central group shows the hand of Donatello. But this group is placed 
in an architectural setting and is surrounded by other figures which contrast strongly 
with the central group and are certainly the work of assistants. The lack of codrdination 
among the assistants is evident from the fact that the perspective of the stairs at the 
left differs inexcusably from that of the stairs at the right of the composition. 
At the left the point of sight is level with the top of the stairs, whereas at the 
right it is above the level of the stairs. At the left of the central group a 
nymph reclines on a ledge of rock—a figure obviously derived from a classic 
original. Behind her another classicizing figure appears with upraised arm. Still 
farther to the left the figure of a girl with a sheaf of corn across her arm is 
again reminiscent of the classic. At the extreme left the composition is closed by 
a man carrying a tray or basket and a seated woman resembling a Madonna. The 


3. See E. Kris, Meister u. Meisterwerke d. Stein- 4. Max Semrau, Donatellos Kanzein in S. Lorenzo, 
Schneidekunst in d. ttalienischen Renaissance, Vienna, Breslau, 1891, pp. 81 ff., discusses this question 
1929. very fully, 
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incongruity of the classicizing group is obvious. The nymph and river god are not 
related to the central group even as spectators. Neither have they any connection 
with the two figures next them terminating the composition. The rock on which 
the nymph reclines was evidently taken from the original source for this figure and 
is an absurd intrusion here. 

In the porch above at the left are several figures of spectators. Similar to these are 
the man on the stairs at the right, who points toward the main scene, and the man 
at the extreme right, who holds his hands at his side and across his ample stomach. 
These gestures are reminiscent of those of the two figures behind the seated mother 
in the vase (Fig. 1). That these are stock motives of Paduan art can be seen by 
comparison with a painting of the Triumph of Time, one of a series of the Triumphs 
of Petrarch (formerly in Munich), in the collection of Mr. Samuel H. Kress, and now 
on loan at the Metropolitan Museum (Fig. 9). In this panel, which is certainly of 
Paduan origin, the bearded old men are similar to those of the vase. The second 
figure from the right, standing directly below the figure of Time, wears a similar type 
of hat and the same simple flowing gown as the old man pdinting toward the water 
on the vase (Fig. 1). It is interesting to note that the hat of the vase figure, which 
belongs to a general type worn by old men, is crushed in a manner similar to that 
of the youth in the central group in the relief of the Infant’s Confession (Fig. 11). 
Further examples of the type of the bearded old man are found ina marble relief of 
the Wonder of the Ass of Rimini, from the sacristy of S. Antonio, by Bartolomeo 
Bellano,’ but these are closer to the painting than to the vase of the Museo Cristiano. 
Traces of the type are to be found also in other Paduan pieces such as the plaquette 
representing Aristotle and Alexander of Aphrodisias, attributed to Ulocrino.® 

The lack of unity in the relief of the Healing of the Broken Foot permits us to 
see the actual impact of Donatello on Paduan art. The Paduan school had been 
active enough to develop a characteristic figure type which is here seen only in the 
accessory figures. The school had also, in response to the humanistic studies of the 
scholars, developed a primitive classicism derived from coins, gems, etc. There was 
in Padua a certain interest in perspective which finds best expression in the work 
of Mantegna and is characterized by the placing of the point of sight at or below 
the level of the feet of the figures. Into this placid school Donatello brought life, 
dramatic action, and a superior figure style of force and content. In the other reliefs 
of this series a greater unity has been achieved, but the separate elements can still 
be distinguished. For example, in the relief of the Finding of the Miser’s Heart, 
the retreating group of women and children at the right recalls a classic group of 
the Niobids.’ Classic reminiscences appear also in the figures at the right in the 
relief of the Infant’s Confession. The central figure of this group, a woman carrying 
a pair of baskets attached to a bundle of sticks (Fig. 12), holds the drapery below 
her breast with her left hand. The index and third fingers are spread apart and 
enclose a fold of drapery. The left hand of the woman to the left of Moses on the 
vase holds the drapery under her breast in exactly the same way, with a fold between 
the index and third fingers (Figs. 4 and 5). Both figures have the same round robust 


5. L. Planiscig, Andrea Riccio, Vienna, 1927, p. 31. 7- Semrau, op. cit., p. 104. 
6. Molinier, Les plagueties, Paris, 1886, no. 256. 




















Fic. 9—New York, Metropolitan Museum Fic. 1o—Fadua, S. Antonio: 


(Avess Loan): Triumph of Time, by a Angel Playing the Flute, 
‘ainter of the Paduan School Jrom Altar of Donatello 





Fic. 11—Padua, S. Antonio: Infant's Fic. 12—Padua, S. Antonio: Infant's 
Confession. Detail of Central Group Confession. Detail of Group in Right Aisle 
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face and buxom figure. The double band across the forehead of the figure from the 
S. Antonio relief is paralleled by a similar double band on the side of the head in 
the vase figure. The flying fold of drapery running from the shoulder of the woman 
in the vase is paralleled in the figure to the right of the basket carrier in the relief 
(Fig. 12). Close examination of this figure reveals the fact that she also is holding the 
drapery under her breast between her index and third fingers. This motive was evidently 
a favorite mannerism of the sculptor, and is seen in modified form in the woman in the 
classicizing group at the left of the relief of the Healing of the Broken Foot: she carries 
the stem of the corn sheaf between the widely spread index and third fingers. In 
the large free-standing statue of S. Giustina, also from the altar of S. Antonio, 
the drapery below the breast is arranged in a similar manner, but the gesture is 
complicated by the addition of a pen. 

Comparisons with the vase of the Museo Cristiano are found in other works of 
Donatello’s altar and of the Paduan school. The figure of the nude youth carrying 
a pail of water, on the vase (Fig. 2), is an example of the general type of youths 
carrying baskets and pails, seen in the figure at the extreme left in the Healing of the 
3roken Foot (Fig. 7), and also in the relief of the Wonder of the Ass of Rimini. 
The head type of the vase figure is paralleled in a flute-playing angel (Fig. 10) from 
the series of music-making angels of the altar of S. Antonio. This putto has the 
same relation of the planes of the forehead and cheeks, and the same short flat 
nose, as the vase figure. 

A further connection with the works of the S. Antonio altar is found in the 
technical treatment of the hair of the vase figures. The hair is cut into wavy locks, 
each of which is then gouged out somewhat along its axis. The same general 
technique is used in many figures of the altar. 

One of the most striking figures on the vase is that of the half-draped figure with 
his back turned (Fig. 2). The loose drapery around his loins is caught over his right 
arm, and the locks of his hair radiate from a central spot. The S. Antonio reliefs 
offer no parallel to this figure. The hair of one of the children in the group at the 
right in the relief of the Finding of the Miser’s Heart is treated in a somewhat similar 
manner, but the likeness is not close enough to be significant. A fair parallel is found 
in a figure in the Resurrection of Drusiana, one of the tondi of the life of St. John 
by Donatello in S. Lorenzo in Florence. This figure, the second from the left below 
the rail, is apparently nude except for the loincloth caught over the right arm. But 
the best parallels for the motive of the turned head with locks radiating from a central 
spot are found in a series of reliefs of Old Testament scenes on the choir screen of 
S. Antonio, by Bartolomeo Bellano. In all these reliefs there is a marked predilection 
for turning the backs of the figures toward the spectator, and in the turned heads 
the hair radiates from a central spot in the same manner as in the vase figure. 
A detail of one relief, the Adoration of the Golden Calf, shows several good examples 
of the characteristic head (Fig. 14). 

The subject matter of these reliefs is closely related to that of the vase. The 
subjects of the ten reliefs by Bellano are the stories of Cain and Abel, David and 
Goliath, Joseph and his Brethren, the Sacrifice of Abraham, the Passage through the 
Red Sea, the Adoration of the Golden Calf, the incident of the Brazen Serpent, and 
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the stories of Samson, Jonah, and the Judgment of Solomon. The reliefs of David 
and the Ark and of Judith were added later by Andrea Riccio. It is unfortunate 
for purposes of comparison that the scene of Moses striking water from the rock 
was not included in this series. But the scene of the vase is a logical member of 
the cycle. 

Whatever the relations of the subjects may be, the styles of the reliefs of Bellano 
and the vase of the Museo Cristiano have little in common. The figures of Bellano 
represent his characteristic bronze relief style, which he developed as Donatello’s 
assistant in the reliefs cf the pulpits of S. Lorenzo. These figures have an almost 
gnome-like quality and the drapery falls in large stiff, straight folds, which do not 
resemble the flowing curves of the vase. The fact that the figures with backs turned 
do not appear in any other works of Bellano may point to the possibility that he, 
too, was influenced by an earlier series of similar subjects. 

Another appearance of the Paduan type of the youth with back turned is found 
in a fresco of the Eremitani chapel: the Exorcism of Demons by St. James, by 
Mantegna and Niccolo Pizzolo.* Here the figure is fully draped, but the general 
pose and treatment of the head are characteristic. 

In the vase of the Museo Cristiano are found both Donatellesque figures and the 
classicizing and accessory figures characteristic of Paduan art. This combination, 
paralleled in the reliefs of the Miracles of S. Antonio, indicates that the vase is 
an early work of the Paduan school under Donatellesque influence. The evidence 
of general quality is supplemented by the detailed comparisons of the woman holding 
her drapery under her breast, the technical treatment of the hair and facial planes, 
and the motive of the youth with back turned. The dates of the altar of S. Antonio 
and the reliefs of the choir screen by Bellano may be considered as termini for the 
date of the vase, which would fall in the period between 1444 and 1485. 

But, while the provenance and approximate date are thus established, there remains 
the problem of the identification of the sculptor of the vase. As noted above, the 
piece does not fall into any easily definable category of sculpture. The relations 
with the altar of Donatello and other monumental Paduan works emphasize the 
unique quality of the piece, which is apparently a solitary essay in the field of 
miniature sculpture. This view is confirmed by the complete lack of interest in the 
form of the cup other than as a field for the relief. The molding of the rim is of 
the simplest type, and the omission of a base has had to be remedied by the addition 
of the glass balls, These details are not consonant with the character of a maker 
of Kleinkunst, who would have been more interested in the base and moldings. It 
would be idle to conjecture what reasons led the sculptor to carve such a piece; the 
most probable of these being the possession or availability of the small piece of 
stone of such rich and unusual character. 

The general quality of the vase indicates the probability that it was made rather 
early in the period of Donatellesque influence on the Paduan school. The Donatel- 
lesque figures, such as Moses, are forceful and will stand comparison with the work 
of the master himself. The Staffagefiguren are of a type which appears only in the 


8. A. Kristeller, Andrea Mantegna, London, 1901, p. 89. 
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earlier works of the Paduan school. While they are still to be found in the work of 
Bellano, they are absent from the works of Riccio and the mature Mantegna. The 
classicizing elements have been characterized as primitive and are of a type which 
had its effect on the youthful Mantegna, but which he developed into a manner much 
more archaeological and sophisticated. The sculptor of the vase is thus to be sought 
first among the immediate assistants of Donatello, and then among their younger 
successors such as Bellano. 

Donatello came to Padua about the end of 1443 to take charge of the decoration 
of the Basilica of S. Antonio, including the making of a bronze crucifix, the super- 
vision of the building of the choir screen, and, finally, the design and execution of 
the great altar.” Donatello’s share in the choir screen was small and need not be 
considered here.” The attribution and stylistic analysis of the various works com- 
posing the great altar remain an unsolved problem. What was Donatello’s share in 
the work, what is by his own hand, what the work of assistants, and what were 
the artistic personalities of those assistants? The subject has been neglected by 
recent writers. Of the older group, including Bode, Schubring, and Adolfo Venturi, 
Max Semrau has given the best analysis of the problem." In a series of documents 
recording contracts and financial accounts in the archives of the Arca or Treasury 
of S. Antonio, and published by Andrea Gloria,” are found the few facts known 
concerning the building of the altar. 

The works of the great altar fall into four groups. The first includes the soft 
stone Entombment, mentioned in a document as the work of Donatello ® and a God 
the Father of stone, also mentioned as the work of the master, but now lost.“ The 
second group is that of the bronze reliefs, including: @) twelve music-making angels, 
6) four evangelist symbols, c) four miracles of S. Antonio. The third group consists 
of the seven free-standing bronze statues of the Virgin and six attendant saints. 
The fourth and final group is that of the pilasters used in the architectural frame of 
the altar, decorated with tondi and figures in relief.” Since the documents show that 
the altar was finished in 1449, Donatello’s share in the execution of these works must 
necessarily have been somewhat limited. The documents mention many assistants. 
The most important statement in this matter, and one which forms the core of the 
whole problem, is found in a document of April 27th, 1446. It is the record of a 
contract, and states that on this day the masters made a contract with Donatello 
and Zuan da Pisa and Urbano (da Cortona) and Antonio Zellino and Francesco 
Valente and Nicolo dipintore for the making of the ten angels ® and the evangelists, 
and that on the same day the masters contracted with Donatello to make the four 
histories of S. Antonio. All the artists mentioned are also named elsewhere in the 
records and were evidently the chief assistants of the master. The statement forms 


9. Vasari is, of course, in error in stating that he 12. Gloria, op. cit. See also Gonzati, La Basilica 
was summoned there to make the Gattamelata mon- di S. Antonio, and Lazzarini, Nuovi Documenti al- 
ument. See Andrea Gloria, Donatello Fiorentino e l’Opera del Santo in Nuovo Arch. Veneto, N. S., 
le sue opere mirabili nel Tempio di S. Antonio in XII (1906): 

Padova, Padua, 1895. 13. Gloria, op. cit., doc. of Jan. 22, 1449. 

10. L’Arte, X (1907), p. 277. 14. Jbid., doc. of June 26, 1449. 

ir. Semrau, op. cit. 15. L’Arte, XVII (1914), pp. 312 ff. 


16. Two were added later by Donatello. 
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the basis for the attribution of the angels and evangelist symbols to the four sculptors, 
discounting Nicolo as a mere decorator and painter of finished works. 

The dominating personality in the works of the altar was, of course, Donatello. 
Both documentary and stylistic evidence point to the Entombment as his most 
authentic work (Fig. 8). This relief, so notable for its magnificent composition and 
violent emotion, had a tremendous effect on Paduan and North Italian sculpture 
and was copied and imitated ad infinitum. Unfortunately, none of the Morellian 
mannerisms noted in the vase can be connected with this relief. Any stylistic 
comparison is rendered difficult by differences of subject and material. The extremely 
low relief and gradation of flat planes bear no technical relation to the full round 
forms of the vase relief. It is evident, without need of detailed comparisons, that 
the sculptor of the Vatican vase was not Donatello. Nevertheless, the vase will stand 
comparison in general quality even with the mighty work of the Florentine. It is 
also worthy of note that the head of the bearded man holding the upper part of the 
body of Christ in the Entombment is paralleled rather closely by the head of the 
man leaning on a staff in the vase (Fig. 3), and also by the head of the man standing 
behind the seated woman and child in the vase (Fig. 1). 

Semrau very justly remarks that if the Entombment be used as a standard of quality 
the large share of the assistants in the other works of the altar becomes evident. 
Among the assistants the most definite artistic personality is that of Giovanni da Pisa. 
He is considered to be the “‘Zuan”’ mentioned as Donatello’s companion in the making 
of the crucifix, and is one of the four sculptors of the angels and evangelist symbols. 
The Anonimo Morelliano states that the terra-cotta altarpiece in the Church of the 
Eremitani was made by Giovanni. This monument is the best criterion of his style 
(Fig. 13). The relief is a sacra conversazione: the Madonna sits enthroned, flanked by 
three saints on each side. Above is a frieze of putti. A curved pediment frames a 
bust of God the Father. Below in the podium is a predella relief of the Adoration of 
the Magi. The form of the altar and the sacra conversazione type of composition were 
probably both derived from Donatello’s altar in S. Antonio. Giovanni’s style as 
revealed in the terra-cotta relief is characterized first by a striving for elegance and 
grace, whereby the harsh and powerful forms of Donatello are softened and elongated. 
This tendency is best seen in the figure of the Virgin, with elaborate headdress and 
complicated and mannered drapery. Giovanni's style as seen here has little in common 
with the vigorous style of the vase. The round, ungraceful forms and simple drapery 
of the vase figures are not the work of the stylist Giovanni. 

Using as criterion the style of the Eremitani altar, various attempts have been 
made to determine Giovanni’s share in the works of the great altar. If he is the 
«‘Zuan”’ mentioned in reference to the crucifix, he must be considered as a collaborator 
of Donatello in that work. It may be noted, in connection with the crucifix, that 
the technical treatment of the hair resembles somewhat that of the vase figures. 
To Giovanni da Pisa have been assigned various pairs of angels, and the evangelist 
symbol of Matthew. But since even Semrau’s attributions of the angels are purely 
personal, consideration of that group will be omitted. 

Semrau’s connection of Giovanni with the relief of the Infant’s Confession cannot 
be dismissed so easily. Figures in the central group in the relief (Fig. 11) show the 
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same niceties of costume and have the same elegant air that distinguishes the Madonna 
of the Eremitani altarpiece (Fig. 13). The same wide fringe between the pilasters of 
the altarpiece is found on a canopy in the background of the relief. The variations 
and inequalities of the four reliefs of the Miracles of S. Antonio have already been 
discussed. Here, for the first time, it is possible to identify an individual hand. But 
the central group by Giovanni contrasts with the more robust figures of the woman 
carrying the baskets and the others in the right aisle (Fig. 12). In this group the 
drapery is heavier and its more deeply modeled folds are arranged in more graceful 
curves. There is a greater feeling for form and a general antique flavor which is 
opposed to the contemporary elegance of Giovanni’s ladies. And it is, of course, this 
group which offers the closest stylistic comparison with the vase of any of the works 
of the altar. To the master of this group are possibly to be attributed the “ Niobid” 
group of the Finding of the Miser’s Heart, and the classicizing group at the left in the 
Healing of the Broken Foot (Fig. 7). 

It isapparent that Giovanni da Pisa was not the sculptor of the vase, and consideration 
of other works attributed to him may therefore be omitted.” 

Urbano da Cortona is the second among the assistants of Donatello whose artistic 
personality can be defined. On the completion of the altar in S. Antonio, Urbano 
went to Perugia and then, in 1451, to Siena.”* There, according to documentary 
evidence, he built and decorated the Chapel of the Madonna delle Grazie in the 
cathedral.” Of that work there remain now only twelve reliefs in marble of scenes 
from the New Testament, now in the Cathedral of Siena. In these reliefs can be seen 
Urbano’s characteristic style (Fig. 15). The figures are heavy, lifeless, and rather 
bloated, both in flesh and drapery. The regular folds of heavy drapery at first seem 
to resemble the drapery of the vase figures, especially that of Moses. But Urbano’s 
drapery has none of the lively passages such as the wide curving fold under the arm 
of the woman standing next to Moses. The same regularity is seen in the treatment 
of the hair in the Siena reliefs. The locks fall in monotonous and unrelieved regularity, 
with none of the intersections and occasional irregularities which characterize the hair 
of the vase figures. Such differences of detail, considered with the wooden and clumsy 
quality of the Siena reliefs, indicate that again the sculptor of the vase must be sought 
elsewhere. That conclusion is not affected by the fact that, in the relief of the Meeting 
at the Golden Gate, the woman at the extreme right holds a fold of drapery between 
her index and third fingers. 

There remain two of Donatello’s major assistants: Antonio Chellino and Francesco 
Valente. In spite of numerous attributions, these two men do not emerge as distinctive 
artistic entities. The flute-playing and singing angels™ (Fig. 10), whose head type was 
compared above with that of the nude vase figure, were attributed to Chellino by 
Semrau. But these do not compare well with the other works attributed to him. After 
the completion of the altar of S. Antonio, Chellino went to Naples to work on the 
arch of Alfonso of Aragon.™ Of the sculpture there, nothing can be assigned to him 


17. L. Planiscig, Andrea Riccio, Vienna, 1927, 20. P. Schubring, Donatello (Klassiker der Kunst), 
pp. to ff., gives an excellent list of attributions. p. 102, no. 2 and p. 103, no. 7. 
18. See P. Schubring, Urbano da Cortona. 21. C. Fabriczy in /ahrd. Preuss. Kunsts., XX 


19. Jbid., p. 24. (1899), pp. 12 ff., and XXIII (1902), pp. ro ff. 
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with any certainty.” The figure of Francesco Valente remains even more vague. 
Venturi assigns to him a Madonna in Florence.” The angels playing double flute and 
cymbals attributed to him by Semrau do not present any analogies with the style 
of the vase. 

Although Bartolomeo Bellano was born c. 1434, and thus can scarcely be considered 
among the major assistants of Donatello during his Paduan visit, he went with the 
master to Florence and there worked on the S. Lorenzo pulpits. The son of a Paduan 
goldsmith, ‘ magister Belanus aurifex quondam ser Johannis civis et habitator Paduae,” * 
Bellano represents a slightly later phase of the Paduan Donatellesque school. As noted 
above, in his marble relief of the Wonder of the Ass of Rimini, made c. 1469 for the 
reliquary shrine of the sacristy of S. Antonio, appear the characteristic Paduan 
Staffagefiguren of the bearded old men. But the style of this relief, which is derived 
from the rzdievo stiacciato of the master, does not compare with that of the vase. Nor 
do the other authentic and attributed works of Bellano offer any significant stylistic 
comparison. The two saints flanking the throne of the Madonna in the Roccabonella 
monument in S. Francesco in Padua” show a use of parted fingers which recalls that 
of the woman of the vase (Fig. 4) and the relief of the Infant’s Confession (Fig. 12). 
Here, however, the third and fourth fingers are parted, and the exact formula of 
supporting the drapery beneath the breast is not used. The lack of any stylistic 
connection with the vase of the Old Testament reliefs from the choir screen has already 
been noted. It is evident that the motive of the turned head is characteristic of a 
school rather than of an individual sculptor. 

The sculptor of the vase of the Museo Cristiano cannot be identified with any of 
the assistants of Donatello whose names and styles are known to us. But this sculptor 
was certainly in close relation with, if he is not to be identified as, the unknown master 
of the group in the right aisle in the relief of the Infant’s Confession. 


Il. CarvEpD CRYSTALS BY VALERIO BELLI 


Among the masters of the minor arts in Italy in the first half of the Cinquecento 
Valerio Belli, called Valerio Vicentino, was outstanding as one of the most skilled 
engravers of gems and precious stones. In the Museo Cristiano are a crucifix and 
three oval medallions of carved rock crystal,” the signed work of this principe degh 
incisori, who was born, the son of Antonio di Berto Belli, in Vicenza in 1468,” dying 
there in 1546.” 


22. Riccardo F. di Candida in Deda/o, XII (1932), zionale, Florence, 1887, p. 7) and by Girolamo Gualdo 
Pp. 439 and 594, attributes the putto frieze to Antonio, (‘‘Giandino di Cha Gualdo,’’ MS. in the Biblioteca 
23. Venturi, Storia dell’arte italiana, V1, p. 453. Marciana di Venezia, pub. by Morsolin, Nuovo ar- 
24. L’Arte, XXIX (1926), p. 248. chivio veneto, VIII (1894), part I, pp. 219 ff.). Emile 
25. Planiscig, of. cit., p. 73- Molinier (Les Plagueties, Paris, 1886, I, p. 189) gives 
26. No. 0258, the present inventory number in the date as ‘‘vers 1465,’’ the author citing as his 
the Museo Cristiano. authority Jacopo Cabianca (Di Valerio Vicentino, 
27. As determined by Giangiorgio Zorzi (A/cuni intagliatore di cristallo, in Atti della I. R. Accademia 
vilievi sulla vita e le opere di Valerio Belli, in L’ Arte, di B. A., Venice, 1863, p. 10), while Gaetano Mila- 
XXIII (1920), p. 182 and notes 2 and 3) relying on nesi (Le Opere di Giorgio Vasari, V, Florence, 1880, 
information supplied by Bernardo Morsolin (Valerio Pp. 379, note 4) says that Belli was born, ‘‘ secondoché 
Belli nelle vite di G. Vasari, in Atti del R. Istituto si dice, nel 1468.’’ 
Veneto di Scienze e Lettere, series V1, vol. 1V, Ve- 28. Milanesi, of. cit., p. 383, ‘‘....rese l’animo a 


nice, 1886; and Valerio Vicentino, in Rassegna na- Dio, l’anno 1546.’’ Cabianca, ef. cit., pp. 52 ff., 


























Fic. 16—Rome, Museo Cristiano: Crucifix and Two Medallions of Rock Crystal, 
by Valerio Belli 








Fic. 183— Via Crucets 


Rome, Museo Cristiano: Rock Crystal Medallions, by Valerio Bell 
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The crucifix (Fig. 16), which measures 37.5 cm. in height and 3.0 cm. in width, is 
composed of five pieces of rock crystal carved in intaglio, relieved against a back- 
ground of black plush, and set in a frame of silver gilt with four bars of copper 
gilt masking the joints of the central cruciform piece with those of the four arms. 
In the central crystal is carved the crucified Christ, the body of Michelangelesque mold 
fastened to the cross with three nails. Above the nimbed and thorn-crowned Zeus- 
like head is the legend I. N. R.1., while below the feet is the inscription 


VALERIV 
s. VIN. F. 


At the extremities of the arms of the cross are half-length figures of the four evangelists. 
At the head and foot of the vertical member are Sts. John and Matthew respectively, 


while Sts. Mark and Luke occupy the left and right termini of the arms. 


Each 


evangelist is bearded, nimbed, and holds a book, while accompanying each is his proper 
symbol. The heavy drapery and vigorous heads obviously imitate the style of 


Michelangelo. 


The three crystal medallions, oval in shape, each being 11.5 cm. in height and 
(2.5 cm. in width, are set in silver-gilt frames and engraved in intaglio with three 
scenes from the Passion of Christ: the Betrayal, Via Crucis, and the Entombment.” 

In the Betrayal” (Fig. 17) Christ and Judas are in the center of the scene, with the 


notes the will from the Archivio Notarile di Vicenza 
which Valerio filed with the notary Piacentini Bortolo 
on June 28, 1546, being ‘‘in lecto infirmus corpore,’’ 
and later adding a codicil on July 6 of that year. 

29. Valerio made many proofs of these crystal 
medallions in the form of bronze plaquettes. The 
examples given below form a list which does not 
pretend to be complete. 

Betrayal: Molinier, op. ci¢., no. 270 (quoting the 
plaquette in the Kénigliche (now Staatliche) Museen, 
Berlin) ; Gustave Dreyfus Collection (Seymour de Ricci, 
Relie/s and Plaquettes, Oxford, 1931, no. 354 and pl. 
Cll); Berlin (E. F. Bange, Kgl. Museen zu Berlin, 
Beschreibung der Bildwerke der christl. Epochen, II, 
Die italienischen Bronzen der Renaissance und des Ba- 
vock, Reliefs u. Plaketten, Berlin and Leipzig, 1922, 
no. 773); British Museum (T. W. Greene Collection, 
no. 64. Also another noted by de Ricci, and a gilt-wax 
impression in the Cook Collection); Oxford (Ashmolean 
Museum, no. ror; MS. catalogue of C. F. Bell, as 
used by de Ricci, of. cit.); Paris (Shepherd Col- 
lection); Frankfurt-am-Main (Staedelsches Kunstinsti- 
tut. Julius Cahn, Die Medailien und Plaketten der 
Kunstsammlungen W. P. Metzler in Frankfurt-am- 
Main, Frankfurt, 1898, no. 4; also Zusdize und 
Nachtrége, Frankfurt, 1903, no. 10A); Weimar (Goethe 
Nationalmuseum. Chr. Schuchardt, Goethes Kunst- 
sammlungen, 11, Jena, 1848, no. 87); also, according 
to de Ricci, in several sales. 

Via Crucis: Molinier, op. cit., no. 274 (quoting the 
examples in the Dreyfus Collection, Kermaingant and 
Wasset Collections, and in the K6nigliche (now 
Staatliche) Museen, Berlin); Dreyfus Collection (de 
Ricci, op. cit., no. 357 and pl. CIII); Berlin (Bange, 


op. cit., no. 774); British Museum (T. W. Greene 
Collection, no. 86, and a gilt-wax impression in 
the Cook Collection); Victoria and Albert Museum 
(Eric Maclagan, Catalogue of Italian Plaquettes, Lon- 
don, 1924, A478-1910, George Salting Bequest, 1910); 
Oxford (Ashmolean Museum, no. 99; MS. catalogue 
of C. F. Bell); Brescia (P. Rizzini, J/lustrazione 
dei Civici Musei di Brescia, parte I, Placcheili e 
bassirilievi, Brescia, 1889, no. 60); T. de Marinis Col- 
lection (Florence, Gilbert Sale); Wasset Collection 
(example with inscription: GOT.SEI. GELOBET. DER/VNS 
MID. SEINER. FLEI/SCH. BND. BLVD/ ERLOST. HAT); 
also, according to de Ricci, in several sales. 
Entombment: Molinier, of. ci/., no. 277 (quoting 
Dreyfus Collection piaquette and the one in Berlin) ; 
Dreyfus Collection (de Ricci, of. ci¢t., no. 359 and 
pl. CIV); Berlin (Bange, of. ci#t., no. 772); British 
Museum (T. W. Greene Collection, no. 68; also 
another in lead) ; Oxford (Ashmolean Museum, no. 103; 
MS. catalogue of C. F. Bell); Frankfurt-am-Main 
(J. Cahn, of. cit., no. 5, and Zusdfze, etc., no. 10B); 
Venice (Palazzo Ducale, no. 142. Now in Museo 
Archeologico?); also, according to de Ricci, in sales. 
30. Ernst Kris (Meister und Meisterwerke der Stein- 
schneidekunst in der italianischen Renaissance, Vienna, 
1929, I (text), p. 50; and II (plates), p. 36, no. 164) 
reproduces the Windsor drawing of this same subject 
which, though signed ‘‘Garofalo,’’ is attributed to 
Pierino del Vaga by Hermann Voss (Die Malerei 
der Spdtrenaissance in Rom und Florenz, Berlin, 1920, 
I, p. 76 and note 2). The composition is almost 
identifical with that of the crystal medallion. Judging 
from Valerio’s habit in this regard and from the fact 
that del Vaga made designs for scenes engraved by 
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latter approaching left and about to embrace Him. Behind the Betrayed, Who wears 
the open nimbus, a man is in the act of casting a noose over His head, while another, 
looking to the left, rushes to the right to seize Him from behind. At the right margin 
a young man, doubtless the one mentioned in Mark xiv: 51, flees, casting a terrified 
glance over his shoulder at Peter, who, with brandished knife, lays a violent hand 
upon the shoulder of the kneeling Malchus. The group is completed by seven men 
with torches, banner, and spear. The signature VALERIVS VICENTINVS : F is in 
the exergue. 

The Christ of the Via Crucis is in the center of a group of fifteen (Fig. 18). Open- 
nimbed He walks to the right bearing a large cross. From behind a centurion urges 
Him forward with his baton, while a soldier drags Him along at the end of a halter. 
In the pose of the soldier Zorzi sees a strong resemblance to the man holding the 
shroud in Raphael’s Entombment in the Borghese.” Five other figures precede Christ. 
At the left St. Veronica kneels holding the sudarium with its impression of the Zeus- 
like head of Christ. Above her stands Simon of Cyrene bearing the end of the cross, 
while behind him the heads of the three Marys can be seen. In the background three 
horsemen ride toward the right. Below in the exergue is the inscription VALERIVS 
VICENTINVS : F. 

The scene of the Entombment (Fig. 19) is filled with twelve figures grouped around 
a central motif, the body of Christ, which, resting on the sarcophagus, is supported by 
Nicodemus and the Virgin, the latter a sturdy sibyl in striking contrast with the graceful 
Raphaelesque Mary who is foremost among the other four women, standing at the left. 
Behind the Virgin are four other women and a disciple, while Joseph of Arimathea, a 
magnificent Michelangelesque figure, speaks excitedly to a bearded man at the far left. 
A variation of Valerio’s signature appears below: VALERIVS: DEBELLIS: VICEN -F. 

The crucifix and its three companion pieces have been arranged in a group, fastened 
to a black plush background and enframed in an octagonal frame of copper gilt with 
a backing of walnut inlaid with mottled red and grey marble panels alternating with 
hexagons and roundels filled with blue enamel and framed with copper gilt. At the 
top of the frame enclosing the group is the stemma of Pius IX, topped by the triregnum 
and keys. 

In their condition, the crystals, their frame, and mounting are practically intact. The 
only damage is the two fractures in the frame at the foot of the crucifix and the loss 
of the upper layer of enamel at the bottom of the central panel in the walnut back of 
the frame enclosing the group. The presence and nature of these two fractures suggest 
that the cross was once set in a base which was detached at some time and the frame 
later mended with a piece of the same pattern and the addition of a silver-gilt bud of 
similar design to the other terminal decorations. The framing of the medallions and 
the mounting of the group in the octagonal frame were doubtless done in the nineteenth 








Belli’s famous contemporary, Bernardo da Castelbo- 
lognese, in the crystal medallions on the Farnese 
casket, drawings which are now in the Louvre( 7riumph 
of Bacchus and the Battle of the Amazons; Kris, op. 
cit., II, 250/51 and 250/44), the suggestion by Kris 
that del Vaga made the preliminary drawings also 
for the Via Crucis and the Entombment madallions 
seems quite plausible. Besides such internal evidence 





as this, Vasari (Milanesi, of. ci¢., p. 381) and Belli 
himself, the latter in a letter written to Michelangelo 
on April 21, 1521 (Ernst Steinmann and Rudolf 
Wittkower, Michelangelo-Bibliographie 1510-1926, Leip- 
zig, 1927, facsimile on pl. VI, transcription on p. 442) 
tell us that our infagliatore used the designs of 
others freely. 

31. Op. cit., p. 184. 











Attributed to Antonio Gentile 








Fic. 19—Rome, Museo Cristiano: Rock Crystal Medallion cf the Entombment, 
by Valerio Belli 





Fig. 20—Rome, Vatican: Crucifix, Fig. 21— Rome, Vatican: Candlestick, 
Attributed to Antonio Gentile 











Fig. 22—London, Victoria and Albert Museum: Crucifix, Attributed to Valerio Belli 
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century at the order of Pius IX, judging from the presence and position of his stemma. 
And it is possible that at this time were made the repair of the frame and also the 
addition of the bars masking the joints of the five crystals of the cross. For these bars 
are quite inconsistent in their rich pattern with the simpler molding of the frame, 
which is almost identical with that of the cross in the Victoria and Albert Museum™ 
(Fig. 22) which has been attributed to Valerio Belli and identified as that made by 
him for Paul III.™ 

The history of these works is as follows. The first to mention, and at the same 
time the first to fully describe, the crucifix and its crystal medallions, was Milanesi, 
who informs us in a footnote on “le opere di Valerio che non si leggono nel Vasari” 
that these works “nella Biblioteca Vaticana, nell’ultima stanza---erano in Bologna in 
possesso del Ricovero di Mendicita donatigli da una Marascotti, e furono acquistati 
nel 1857 dal pontifice Pio IX.” * Six years later (1886) Molinier,” augmenting the 
information of Milanesi, quotes Cabianca:® “Quando nel 1854, o nel 1857 che sia, il 
Papa Pio IX recossi a Bologna, la direzione di quel ricovero della mendicita propose 
allo stesso pontefice la vendita dei sovra descritti cristalli di monte, che essa possedeva 
da alcuni anni per il legato fattone da certa Marascotti di Bologna, alla quale furono 
regalati da un commissario francese calato in Italia per lo spoglio degli oggetti di 
belle arti.” 

For the history of the crystals previous to the year 1854 or 1857 documentary 
evidence is lacking. However, an hypothesis has been given by Zorzi in the 
comprehensive article quoted above, in which for the first time reproductions of the 
cross and crystals appeared. Asserting that the cross “fu fatta verso il 1524 e pagata 
ducati millecentoundici ducati,” Zorzi at once identifies it with the “‘croce di cristallo 
divina”’ which, according to Vasari,” Valerio made for Clement VII. The date and price 
paid are derived from Milanesi who makes a note concerning the pope’s cross saying: 
‘Dai Libri di Cassa appartenuti a Clemente VII, che si conservano nell’Arichivio di 
Stato in Firenze, fra le carte del convento di Santa Maria Novella, si rileva che questa 
croce fatta da Valerio nel 1525 fu pagata 1,111 ducati.””"® The conjecture is that Belli 
was probably in Rome when the work was executed.“ 











32. The writer is indebted to the Victoria and 
Albert Museum for permission to reproduce this piece. 

33. Zorzi, op. cit., pp. 188-190; Kris, op. cit., I, 
p. 163, and II, 186, 187/46, 47. 

34. Milanesi, of. cit., p. 382, note 1 (note made by 
Milanesi himself). 

35. Molinier, of. cit., p. 196. 
36. Cabianca, of. cit., p. 40. 
3/ 


Op. cit., p. 184. 
38. Op. cit., p. 380: ‘‘Fece Valerio per lo mede- 
simo papa (Clement VII) --- una croce di cristallo 
divina.”’ 


39. Jbid., p. 380, note 1 (note by Milanesi). 

40. A letter to Michelangelo from Domenico Buo- 
ninsegni on December 28, 1520 (Morsolin, of. ciz., 
doc. 3°) informs us that Valerio was paid “ seicento 
ducati’’ by Pope Leo X for a piece of work completed 
during that year, and it is therefore inferred that he 
was in Rome at the time. When he left Rome is not 
known but the letter which he wrote to Michelangelo 
(see note 5) is dated from Vicenza, April 21, 1521. 


Milanesi (op. cit.) does not say where Valerio was 
when he made the “‘ croce di cristallo divina’’ in 1525, 
or when he received payment for this work. Nor is 
it possible to locate him through the letter written 
that same year to Giangiorgio Trissino by Cardinal 
Ridolfi, acting as the pope’s intermediary and offering 
Valerio another commission, presumably for the cas- 
setta now in the Uffizi (‘‘Carlo Ridolfi a Giangiorgio 
Trissino,” Lettere di diversi a Giangiorgio Trissino 
(Nozze Lampertico Piovene), Vicenza, 1878: ‘‘ Pia- 
ceme che Valerio sia risanato: per hora gli manda 
quella misura che ci chiedete. Finisca la prima opera 
nostra (the cross?) poi, parendoci, si fara quest’altra 
(the cassetta?).’’ But Pietro Bembo, writing to Cle- 
ment VII on March 10, 1530, states that Valerio with 
his family is on his way back to Vicenza ‘per istarvi, 
affine di poter con pid ozio e agio suo intendere alla 
promessa fatta a Sua Santita della cassetta’’ (Pietro 
Bembo, Opere, ed. 1729, vol. IV, tom. I, libro I). 
It would seem then that Belli had returned to Rome 
with his family sometime after April 21, 1521, and 
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Included in this price of 1,111 ducati were, according to Zorzi, the three crystal 
medallions. Internal evidence alone points to their close stylistic relationship with 
the crystals of the crucifix, a relationship which is further strengthened by a comparison 
with the crystal medallions of the cassetéa made by Valerio in 1530-33 for Clement VII.*! 
Furthermore, comparison with a cross (Fig. 20) and one of a pair of candlesticks 
(Fig. 21) in the Vatican attributed to Antonio Gentile with crystals by Giovanni dei 
Bernardi,” suggests that the crystal medallions were once inset one in each of three 
sides of a base which was doubtless dismembered by the French commissariv mentioned 
by Cabianca. 

With the evidence at hand it is not possible to prove Zorzi’s hypothesis but, on the 
other hand, neither is it possible to withhold the speculation that this crucifix, either 
separated from its papal owner during the memorable sack of Rome in 1527, when 
Clement was forced to seek refuge in the Castel di Sant’Angelo and even the Vatican 
Library was plundered,® or taken from the Holy City as loot during the Napoleonic 
war of 1796-7,“ is none other than Pope Clement’s “croce di cristallo divina.” 


II]. PLaguerres 


The Museo Cristiano contains examples of three bronze plaquettes well known to 
collectors. The examples in this collection, however, have escaped notice up to this 
time. The first is by Valerio Belli, whose cross and crystals were considered in the 
preceding section. His plaquette is a proof from a crystal intaglio and illustrates the 
réle of the plaquette as an artist’s souvenir of his work. The second plaquette, by 
Andrea Riccio, is a study either for or after a larger relief of the Entombment. The 
third, by the anonymous Moderno, is an exposition of the North Italian sacra conver- 
sazione. 

The plaquette® by Belli (Fig. 23) represents, in a composition of traditional form, 
the Adoration of the Magi. The Virgin, seated at the extreme right, holds upon her 
knees the naked Child before Whom the first Magus kneels. Joseph stands in 
characteristic attitude in the background under a small gabled building or aedicula on 
whose architrave in relief is the inscription: VALERIVS VICETINVS. Standing 
beside the kneeling Magus, the second Magus offers to the Child a vase upon a tray. 
Behind him, the third advances with his gift. In the background two servants hold by 
the halters three camels whose tall necks reach well above the level of the architrave 
of the aedicula. Above the head of the camel at the right and just at the edge of the 
relief line enclosing the scene is the rayed star. 

Seymour de Ricci mentions four examples of this plaquette, other than the one in 


that it is possible that it was there that he fashioned vanni dei Bernardi nel Tesoro di San Pietro, in De- 
the ‘‘croce di cristallo divina,’’ but that for some dalo, 1X (1928-29), pp. 97-111. 
reason he did not begin work upon Clement’s casse¢/a 43. Cf. Artaud de Montor, 7he Lives and Times 
until 1530, when he returned to his home in Vicenza, of the Popes, New York, tg910 (Lateran edition), 
where he evidently remained until his death at the pp. 17-20. 
age of seventy-eight. 44. E. Miintz, L'Oreficeria a Roma durante il 
41. Kris, op. cit., I, p. 51, and II, pp. 38-41, Regno di Clemente VII, in Arch. stor. dell’arte, | 
nos. 166-176. Also Milanesi, of. ci/., p. 379, note 5*. (1888), p. 14. 
42. Cf. Ernst Kris, Di alcune opere ignote di Gio- 45. Museo Cristiano, Inv. no. o290. Length 6. 


cm., width 5.8 cm. 
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‘1G. 23—Rome, Museo Cristiano: Adoration Fic. 24—Rome, Museo Cristiano: Sacra 
of the Magt, by Valerio Belk Conversazione, Attributed to Moderno 











Fic. 25—Florence, Uffizi: Cassetta of Clement VII, by Valerio Belli 
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Entombment, by 


Rome, Museo Cristiano: 
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the Gustave Dreyfus Collection. The example quoted by Molinier“ was in the 
Kénigliche Museen in Berlin, appearing in Bode’s catalogue as no. 914.” The Museo 
Nazionale in Naples has another one in its collection of Renaissance plaquettes,“ and 
there is also an example in the British Museum.” The fourth, according to de Ricci, 
was in the Somzée and Lébbecke sales several years ago.” 

The plaquette in the Museo Cristiano would be intact but for a hole bored through 
the margin of the upper edge so that the bronze might be used as a pendant. The 
3erlin and Dreyfus examples are not so pierced. Judging from photographs the 
Vatican bronze is a finer impression than that in the Dreyfus Collection but not so 
clear as the one which was in the Kénigliche Museen. 

The inscription on the aedicula, VALERIVS VICETINVS,” is the signature of 
the artist, Valerio Belli, called Valerio Vicentino. Furthermore, the plaquette is a 
proof in bronze of a crystal intaglio which is the central plaque on one of the sides 
of the famous cassetta (Fig. 25) which Valerio made for Pope Clement VII, receiving 
for his labor 2,000 scudi in gold,” and which is now one of the rarest works in the 
Cabinet of Gems in the Uffizi Gallery, Florence.™ 

From the letter written in 1525 to Giangiorgio Trissino by Cardinal Ridolfi™ it 
is inferred by Zorzi™® that the new commission offered by Clement VII refers to the 
cassetta, Valerio, however, as Pietro Bembo tells, apparently did not begin work on 
the piece for the pope until after his return from Rome to Vicenza in 1530.” The 
cassetta, of silver gilt embellished with twenty-four plaques of clear rock crystal carved 
in intaglio representing various scenes from the life of Christ, was completed two 
years later, as noted from the inscription, VALERIVS: DE*+ BELLIS: VIN: F: 
ANO MDXXXII, on the crystal of the Marys at the Tomb. Clement, delighting in 
the work of this principe degli incisori, deemed it a fit gift for Francis I, to whom it 
was presented at Marseilles when he came to marry his niece, Caterina de’ Medici, 
to Henry II, then Duke of Orléans.” Although the source of acquisition remains 


46. S. de Ricci, Relie/s and Plaquettes, Oxford, Painters, Sculptors and Architects, by Giorgio Vasari, 








1931, no. 350 and pl. CI. 

47. Emile Molinier, Les plaguettes, Paris, 1886, 
I, no. 259. 

48. W. Bode and Hugo Tschudi, Kénigliche 
Museen zu Berlin: Beschreibung der Bildwerke du 
christlichen Epochen, Berlin, 1888, no. 914 and pl. XLVI. 
But not listed by E. F. Bange, Die italianischen 
Bronzen d. Renaissance u. d. Barock; Zweiter Teil; 
Reliefs und Plaketten, Berlin and Leipzig, 1922. 

49. A. Filangeri di Candida, Le placchette del 
Museo Nazionale di Napoli, Rome, 1889, no. 71. 


50. There is no catalogue of the collection, either 
printed or in manuscript (de Ricci, op. cit., p. xii). 
51. De Ricci, of. cit., p. iv. Sale of Leon Somzée, 


Brussels, May 24, 1904. Sale of Arthur Lébbecke, 
Munich, November 26, 1908. 

52. It is to be noted that this same inscription, 
VALERIVS VICETINVS, appears on the examples 
in the Dreyfus Collection, as reproduced by de Ricci, 
and in the Staatliche Museen, as reproduced by Bode. 
It is likewise seen on the corresponding crystal in- 
taglio from the cassetta of Clement VII, as illustrated 
by Kris, (op. cit., I], no. 169) and by De Vere (Gaston 
DuC. De Vere, Zhe Lives of the Most Eminent 


London, 1912-14, VI, pl. opp. p. 82 from which 
Fig. 25 in the present article is taken). Gaetano Mi- 
lanesi (Le Opere di Giorgio Vasari, V, 1880, p. 379 
note 5*) quotes Lemonnier’s edition of Le Vite 
(Paris, 1845-56) and gives an incorrect inscription, 
VALERIVS VICENTINVS FEC, which Lemonnier 
doubtless got from Cicognara’s engraving of the pla- 
quette in which the same mistake occurs (Leopoldo 
Cicognara, Storia della Scultura, Prato, 1823, Atlas, 
pl. LXXXVII, no. 2). According to Molinier, of. cit., 
the Berlin example is signed, VALERIVS* VICEN- 
TINVS F. 

53- Milanesi, of. cit., p. 379. 

54. Catalogue of the Royal Uffizi Gallery, Florence, 
1879, Pp. 64. 

55. See note 14 to A Cross and Crystal by Va- 
lerio Belli. 

56. Op. cit., p. 184. 

57. Pietro Bembo, Ofere, ed. 1729, vol. IV, tom. I, 
libro I. 

58. Milanesi, of. cit., p. 379. The presentation 
did not take place at Nice (‘‘ Nizza’’), as Vasari would 
have it (Zorzi, op. cét., p. 188, note 1). 
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unknown to the Uffizi Gallery, in whose inventory of 1635 the item of the cassetta 
appears for the first time, the hypothesis has been suggested by the Baron de Reumont, 
and apparently accepted by Zorzi™® and Kris,” that it was brought to Florence by 
the Grand Duchess Christina of Lorraine, wife of the Grand Duke Ferdinand I, 
possibly as a wedding gift from her mother, Caterina de’ Medici. 

The plaquette of the Adoration thus assumes considerable interest through its 
association with this famous work of art by the master carver of crystal. 

The second plaquette® is an example of the Entombment, by Andrea Riccio 
(Fig. 26). The scene represents the lowering of the body of Christ into the sar- 
cophagus in the midst of a tumultuous group of mourning men and women. The 
plaquette exists in some nineteen examples and is assigned by Molinier to the Paduan 
sculptor Andrea Riccio.” This attribution has been universally accepted by later 
writers, none of whom, however, has noted the example of the Museo Cristiano. Leo 
Planiscig, in his work on Riccio, has considered in detail the problem of the attri- 
bution of the plaquette.“ The evidence in favor of Riccio is clear and overwhelming. 
A conclusive comparison is found in a relief of the Entombment on the base of the 
bronze candlestick in the Santo of Padua, which is documented as a work of Riccio.” 
The style is extremely similar to that of the plaquette, and the composition is identical, 
as are several figures including that of the Christ. The two reliefs are merely different 
renderings or studies of a single composition, which was, of course, inspired by the 
great Entombment of Donatello in the Santo (Fig. 8), the forms and spirit of which 
haunted Riccio and many other artists of northern Italy. In the tabernacle doors 
of the Church of the Servi in Venice, Riccio uses two additional variations of the 
plaquette composition.” 

The popularity of the composition is attested by the number of examples, or states, 
of the plaquette still extant. Unfortunately, photographs are available of only eight 
out of nineteen known examples. In general quality the plaquettes of the Walters 
Gallery and the Museo Cristiano seem the finest. The example of the Dreyfus Col- 
lection is a close second, while that of the Louvre, though not showing any marked 
deterioration, is, nevertheless, softer and less positive in character. The sarcophagi 
of the various states differ in important particulars. The Walters, Dreyfus, and de 
Vernon examples bear on the sarcophagus an inscription: 


QUEM. TOTUS. NON 
CAP. ORB. IN HAC 
TUMBA CLAUDIT. 


In the example of the Museo Crustiano there is an additional molding in place of 
the inscription. The Louvre, Widener, and Berlin examples have neither inscription 
nor extra molding. Another apparent difference can be seen in the head of the 


59. Zorzi, op. cit., p. 188, note 1. 63. Emile Molinier, of. ci¢., I, no. 221. 
60. Kris, op. cit., I, p. 162. 64. L. Planiscig, Andrea Riccio, Vienna, 1927, 
61. Milanesi, of. cit., p. 379, note 5 (note by p. 284. 
Milanesi). 65. Jbid., p. 243 
62. Museo Cristiano Inv. no. 0394. Length 16.5 66. Jbid., p. 286. 


cm., width 11.5 cm., thickness 1.2 cm. 
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bearded figure holding the body of Christ at the left. In the Vatican and Louvre 
examples this head is turned toward the front, while in the Dreyfus example it is 
turned more to the side and offers almost a profile. Photographic differences, such 
as the angle of light, make any conclusive comparison impossible, and are probably 
the cause of many apparent minor variations. Variations in details such as the 
moldings on the amphora held by the seated woman at the left, and the folds to 
the right of the right arm of Christ probably originated in the process of finishing 
after the plaquette was cast. Dimensions of the states differ only slightly and give 
no evidence for a sequence. The presence or absence of the inscription on the 
sarcophagus divides the states into two groups which are tentatively arranged in 
sequence on the basis of general quality: ® 


Group I. Examples in which the inscription on the sarcophagus is present: 

1. Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore. No. 3249X. Fine finish and clarity of 

detail make this very close to the original state, if not itself the original. 

2. Dreyfus Collection (S. de Ricci, Zhe G. Dreyfus Collection, Reliefs and 

Plaquettes, Oxford, 1931, no. 127). This example is very close to no. 1 
but lacks clarity in details. 

3. Former collection Bucquet—Bournet de Vernon (Gaston Migeon, Les Arts, 

Paris, 1911, p. 7). This is in a state of very poor quality. The two 
upper corners and a small part of the right side are lacking. 

Group II. Examples in which the inscription on the sarcophagus is lacking: 

1. Vatican, Museo Cristiano, no. 0394. In quality this state is almost equal 
to that of the Walters Gallery. The inscription is replaced by an ad- 
ditional molding. 

. Paris, Louvre (His de la Salle Collection; L. Planiscig, Andrea Riccio, 
p. 284). This is a weaker and softer example. The additional molding 
is absent from the sarcophagus. 

3. Widener Collection (former Hainauer Collection), from the Spitzer Sale 
(E. Molinier, Za collection Spitzer, 1V: Les plaquettes et les médatlles, 
Paris, 1892, no. 21). This example is similar in quality to that of the 
Louvre. 

4. Berlin, Staatlische Museen (E. F. Bange, Dze ttal. Bronzen d. Ren. u. a. 
Barock, Il Teil, Reliefs u. Plaketten, no. 358). Still further decline in 
quality is exhibited by this piece. 

5. Vienna, Estensische Kunstsammlung (Planiscig, Dze Estens. Ksétslg., Band I. 
Skulpturen u. Plastiken d. Mittelalters u. d. Ren., Vienna, 1919, no. 365). 


Very poor quality. The sarcophagus has lost all moldings except on 
base and lid. 


N 


67. Further examples, of which reproductions have 8. Rosenheim Sale (lacks two heads on the 
not been published: left). 
1. Aynard Sale. 9. Sambon Sale. 
2. Brescia (Rizzini II 48). 10. Venice, Museo Correr. 
3. Bologna, Museo Civico. rr. Vienna, Wittmann and Robert Mayer 
4. R. von Kaufmann Sale. Collections. 
5. London, T. W. Greene Collection. 12. Walters Gallery, Baltimore (another exam- 
6. London, Victoria and Albert Museum. ple without inscription). 
7. Paris, Gilbert Sale, no. 195 (1927). 
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The third plaquette™ (Fig. 24), representing a sacra conversaztone, is attributed to 
that anonymous master, Moderno. It shows the Virgin holding the Child, with the 
little St. John playing at her feet, seated on a high podium whose forward feet are 
formed by seated sphinxes. Pilasters, forming the sides of the back of the throne, 
support an architrave bearing a sculptured frieze of Hercules and two bulls. Two 
little satyrs strut upon the ends of the attic storey and flank a medallion enclosing 
two figures at an altar. At the foot of the podium and half concealed by it are two 
music-making putti. Various figures stand about the throne against a background 
of quasi-Roman standards and candelabra. At the left are a bearded man and a 
warrior with hand on the bridle of his horse. To the right stands a graceful female 
in transparent drapery, accompanied by two women, while a head of undetermined 
sex appears in the background near the podium. 

This plaquette, which is found in many museums and private collections,” has always 
been considered the work of that artist who signed his plaquettes OP. MODERNI or 
O. MODERNI. This surname, Moderno, is doubtless analogous to that of Pier-Gia- 
como Ilario, called l’Antico. Miintz hesitatingly identifies Moderno with Giovanni 
Guerino, an engraver in Rome under Paul III.” Rejecting this hypothesis on the 
ground that the middle of the sixteenth century is too late a date to assign to 
Moderno’s work, Molinier™ thinks that Moderno may possibly be identified with the 
Venetian medallist, Vittore dei Gambelli, called Camelio, who directed the papal 
mint under Leo X. A comparison with the work of Camelio, however, does not 
strengthen the hypothesis of Molinier™ and one is forced to admit that, while it is 
obvious that the artist is a North Italian master who was doubtless active at the 
end of the fifteenth and in the beginning of the sixteenth century, the identity of 
Moderno still remains an open question.” Like Valerio Belli, he was an able member 
of that school of which Riccio was an early leader and which developed to its highest 
point the art of the plaquette. 





68. Inv. no. 0212 (De Rossi 564). Length 6.8 cm., 
width 5.3 cm., thickness (maximum) at bottom 0.4 cm. 

69. Molinier, of. cit., no. 164 (quoting the Berlin 
and Dreyfus Collection examples); Gustave Dreyfus 
Collection (de Ricci, of. ci/., no. 164 and pl. LIV); 
Berlin (Bange, of. cit., no. 446); Vienna (L. Planiscig, 
Die LEstensische Kunstsammlung, Vienna, i919, |, 
no. 42); British Museum (T. V. Greene Collection, 
no. 42); Oxford (Ashmolean Museum, no, 66. MS. 
catalogue of C. F. Bell); Victoria and Albert Museum 
(Currie Bequest. The Salting Bequest contains an 
intaglio in rock crystal, no. 1859, presumably that 
recorded by Molinier as in the Lafaulotte Collection, 
sale cat. no. 381. See Kris, of. cit., I, p. 159, 125/29; 
II, p. 29, no. 125); Philadelphia (Widener Collection 
from Hainauer Collection); in former Heseltine and 
Gustave de Rothschild Collections, and in Lederer 
Collection (from Garnier and Gilbert sales). 

70. E. Miintz, L’atelier monétaire de Rome, p. 49-50, 

71. Op. cit., p. 112-116. 


72. See A. Ilg, Werke des ‘‘ Moderni’’ in den 
Kaiserlichen Sammlungen, in Jahrb. d. Kunsthist. Sign, 
dad. A. H. Katserh., X1 (1890), pp. 100 ff. 

73. F. Malaguzzi-Valeri (La Corte di Ludovico il 
Moro, iil (1917) pp. 332 ff.) identifies Moderno with 
Caradosso, incorrectly, however, for Francisco de Hol- 
landa (A. Raczynski, Les arts en Portugal, Paris, 
1846, p. 57) cited both men separately in his account 
of 1529. Bode (Kumstchronik, XV (1904), col. 269) 
on the basis of a plaquette (M. 161; B 443) of a 
Madonna in a niche, signed on the reverse HOC. 
OPVS. MONDEL. ADER. AVRIFEX. MCCCCXC., associates 
the name of Galeazzo Mondella with that of Moderno. 
The plaquette, which was sold at Christie’s, London, 
in 1904, has not been heard of since (Thieme-Becker, 
Kiinstler-Lexikon, XXIV (1930), 604-606) so that veri- 
fication is not possible. Furthermore, the known 
work of Mondella is not of the same character as 
that of Moderno, 
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Fig. 30—Favia, Certosa: Detail of Facade 
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IV. A Smver Pax or Lomparp ORIGIN 


The miniature sculpture of Lombardy in the fifteenth century is represented by a 
silver pax“ (Fig. 27). Two silver plates are decorated with partially gilded figures 
in high relief representing the Pieta and God the Father. The Man of Sorrows, clad in 
gilded loincloth, is supported by Mary and a bishop saint. He stands in a sarcophagus 
with an incised and niello-filled inscription, HUMANI GEN/ERIS REDEM/PTORI. 
In the lunette God the Father, wearing a triangular nimbus, blesses with right hand 
and in His left holds a globe. The Pieta and lunette are set in a copper-gilt frame 
and fastened to a copper-gilt backing by large rivets. On the back is a handle 
imitating a rough-hewn branch. Copper panels, chased and filled with niello, are 
set in the frame around the Pieta. The central panel above the Pieta and below the 
lunette bears the usual inscription, PAX TECVM. At the sides of this are small 
panels with floral sprays. Flanking the Pieta itself are arabesques of the type used 
on pilasters. The lower corner panels have an infant’s head above a swag between 
two seahorses. The lower central panel has also an infant’s head, flanked by sea- 
horses and rinceaux. 

The pax as a class of miniature sculpture is distinguished from the plaquette by its 
religious function, which has determined both its subject matter and form. From the 
artistic point of view, however, differences between the two forms are negligible. The 
pax of the Museo Cristiano does not present any very striking similarities of style or 
form to any of the published examples of paxes or plaquettes. The general form ofa 
central plaque surrounded by floral borders and architectural moldings and with 
lunette above appears in several examples in the Staatliche Museen in Berlin” and 
seems to be a general Venetian and Lombard type. Of this group pax no. 717 is closest 
to the example of the Museo Cristiano. Although the subjects are the same, the 
compositions both of Pieta and lunette are completely different, and the Berlin piece 
has no niello. Difference in style is probably due to the fact that the Berlin piece 
dates in the middle of the sixteenth century, while the delicacy of the arabesques and 
general quality of the figure style of the pax in the Museo Cristiano point to a date 
in the fifteenth century. 

Treatment of the drapery is the most striking characteristic of the figure style of 
our pax. The drapery is here of a prigitive type in which the function of the folds 
in outlining the form beneath is not yet properly understood. The folds are short 
gouged-out depressions running almost at random and tending, especially in the case 
of the bishop, to obscure the body beneath. This type of drapery does not occur in 
any of the plaquettes or paxes of which reproductions are available. But it does occur 
in various figures carved on the capitals of the little cloister of the Certosa of Pavia. 
Allowing for differences of scale and material, the gouged folds set rather haphazardly 
which characterize the drapery of the pax can be seen in the figure of an angel on one 
of these capitals (Fig. 29). A similar type of drapery is found in another figure of an 
angel, and in a Christ on the Mount of Olives, from the same series of capitals. 


74. Museo Cristiano Inv. no. 0208. Height 14.5 cm., 75. E. F. Bange, of. cit., 11, nos. 693, 717, 721, 
width 9 cm. and 722. 
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Unfortunately, it is not possible to identify the sculptor of these capitals. According 
to A. G. Meyer,” with whom other writers are substantially in agreement,” the capitals 
of the small cloister were carved between 1463 and 1465 by the following group of 
artists: Cristoforo Mantegazza, Giovanni Cairate, Antonio da Lecco, Cristoforo Luoni, 
Francesco Solari, Gabriele Massiglia, Giovanni Cavalli, Dionigi Rossi di Milano, 
Beltramolo da Madio, and also Giovanni Antonio Amadeo and his brother Protasio. 
The whole work was under the supervision of the chief architect, Guiniforte Solari. 
Cristoforo Mantegazza and Giovanni Antonio Amadeo are the only members of the 
group whose artistic personalities can be defined. Since the well-known “crackled ”’ 
type of drapery characteristic of Mantegazza does not in any way resemble the drapery 
of the pax, it will not be necessary to consider this artist. While Cristoforo Solari 
certainly does not emerge as a definite personality, two attributions to him are worth 
noting here. A Madonna and Child in marble, formerly in a tympanum of a door in 
the Certosa, but now in the local museum,” has drapery of the same general type as 
the figures of the capitals and the pax. Another marble attributed to Solari is an Ecce 
Homo in the museum at Milan.” This head of Christ has the same treatment of hair 
in smooth locks falling on the shoulders that is found in the head of the Christ of the 
pax. But the attribution of both these marbles is too doubtful, and the comparisons 
not of enough significance, to warrant an attempt to connect the pax with Solari. 
Amadeo, although born only in 1447, executed the richly decorated doorway in 
the small cloister and signed it, “Johannes Antonius de Amadeo fecit opus.” From 
external evidence it appears that the door was finished before 1470, and thus was done 
in the years immediately following the completion of the capitals. The most prominent 
figures in the tympanum of the doorway do not, however, offer any very close stylistic 
comparison with the figures of the pax. Only the halo of the Virgin in the tympanum 
is similar to that of the Virgin of the Pieta. The drapery of the three angels on the 
left arm of the Madonna’s chair is reminiscent of that of the angels of the cloister 
capitals, the sculptor of which probably assisted Amadeo in the work of the doorway. 
Meyer notes significantly that the sculpture of the capitals of the little cloister 
partakes of the quality of miniature sculpture. He lists especially as Miniatursticke 
the Christ in Gethsemane and the angels, among others. It is thus a reasonable 
assumption that the pax of the Museo Cristiano is a unique surviving example of the 
miniature sculpture produced by the Lombards who worked on the small cloister of 
the Certosa. But a more fruitful and conclusive comparison is found in a Pieta in the 
Bernasconi Collection in Milan,” a painting attributed to Vincenzo Foppa of Brescia 
(Fig. 28). In this badly damaged panel the Virgin and a bishop saint support the dead 
Christ in a composition similar to that of the pax. Details such as the somewhat 
unusual way in which the bishop holds the left arm of Christ, and the striation of the 
halo of the Virgin, are also paralleled in the pax. In both pieces all three heads, and 


76. A.G. Meyer, Oberitalienische Friihrenaissance: 78. H. Lehmann, Un’opera ignota di Cristoforo 
Bauten u. Bildwerke d. Lombardei, Berlin, 1897, Solari, in L’ Arte, XXXIV (1931), p. 517. 


II teil, pp. 5 ff. 79. F. Malaguzzi-Valeri, 7 Solari architetti e scul- 





77. See F. Malaguzzi-Valeri, Giovanni Antonio 
Amadeo, Scultore e Architetto Lombardo, Bergamo, 
1904, and Carlo Magenta, La Cerfosa di Pavia, 
Milan, 1897. 


tori Lombardi del XV Secolo, in ltalienische Forschun- 
gen, Bd. I, Berlin, 1906. 

80. C. J. Ffoulkes and R. Maiocchi, Vincenzo 
Foppa of Brescia, London, 1908, p. 204. 
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especially that of the Christ, are extremely similar. In view of these similarities it is 
not impossible that the panel may represent the original from which the composition 
of the pax was derived. The curious way in which the light-colored, finished, part of 
the drapery of the Virgin reaches only to an irregular line extending from the arm of 
Christ could thus be explained by the supposition that at one time it was planned to 
extend the arm of Christ across the body of the Virgin, as in the pax. 

Unfortunately, there is no documentary or other evidence concerning the Pieta, 
which can be identified only as a probable work of Foppa or of his school. In the 
present case this identification is not without interest, since Foppa worked at Pavia 
at intervals all during his life. A native of Brescia, this painter (1427-1515/16) was 
an outstanding member of the Pavian school, and his pupils, such as Bergognone, 
carried on his style into the sixteenth century. 

Since the Pieta in the Bernasconi Collection dates c. 1490-1500, it seems probable 
that the pax is of similar date, in spite of the stylistic elements which connect it with 
the capitals of the little cloister. Comparison with other sculptures of the Certosa 
confirm this conclusion. The rinceau, infants’ heads, and sea-horses of the niello 
panels of the pax are paralleled rather closely in the frieze and pilaster decoration of 
the facade of the Certosa (Fig. 30). This work dates c. 1490-1500™ and is thus 
separated by a considerable interval from the works of the little cloister. But this 
interval was not marked by any great change in style, and the same masters Amadeo, 
Mantegazza, and others who had worked in the little cloister, returned to do the iagade. 

Thus, although the pax in the Museo Cristiano cannot be related to other pieces of 
its own type, comparisons with the sculptures of the Certosa and the Pieta of the 
Bernasconi Collection indicate that it is a retardataire work of the Lombard school 
of the end of the fifteenth century, and was probably made in Pavia. 


V. A MEDALLION oF CHARLES V 


Still another category of the minor arts of the Renaissance is represented by the 
commemorative silver medallion of Charles V™ (Fig. 31). Unusual on account of its 
large size (maximum diameter 16.9 cm.) and high relief, this medallion represents the 
emperor surrounded by captive princes, It was formerly thought to be by Benvenuto 
Cellini, but Eugéne Plon assigned it to Leone Leoni in a penetrating attribution ™ 
which is confirmed by both historical and stylistic evidence. The photograph shows 
clearly the details of the subject: Charles, clad in armor and helmet, is seated 
enthroned holding sword and globe with cross. Behind him are the pillars of Hercules. 
On each side of the throne stand three princes, their captivity symbolized by a small 
cord passing around their bodies and held by an eagle standing at Charles’ feet. In the 
background a curtain obscures all but the arches of an arcade. The exergue is decorated 
with strap-work and with a female head in relief supporting a molding en ressaut. 
The reverse is blank. Attached to a gilt frame, the medallion lies ona piece of cloth-covered 
cardboard with an inscription printed in red in capital letters. On the obverse: 


81. Malaguzzi-Valeri, op. cit., pp. 165 ff., and 83. Eugéne Plon, Benvenuto Cellini, Paris, 1883, 
Meyer, op. cit., pp. 125 ff. p. 275, pl. XXXIV, and Leone Leoni and Pompeo 
82. Museo Cristiano Inv. no. 0238 (De Rossi, 490). Leoni, Paris, 1887, p. 252. 
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CAROLO V / GERMANICO-HISPANICO / AUSTRIACO- / ROMANORUM 
IMPERATORI / QUOD / SOLYMANUM. TURCARUM. DOMINUM / TERRA. 
MARIQUE / FUGAVERIT / FRANCISCUM. GALLIARUM / HENRICUM. 
NAVARRAE./ REGES/IOANNEM. FREDERICUM. SAXONIAE/ ERNESTUM. 
BRUNSWICKENSEM / DUCES / PHILIPPUM. HASSIAE LANGRAVIUM /| 
HOSTES INFENSISSIMOS. FRACTOS / CEPERIT / IMPERI FINES / PLUS. 
ULTRA / HERCULEAS COLUMNAS/ NOVO ORBE INVENTO/PROTULERIT/ 
PIO. FELICI. AUGUSTO. CAESARI/ ET SUPER. RETRO PRINCIPES XL 
VICTORIS (ste) / GLORIOSISSIMO / M. On the reverse: OPUS. UNICUM. ; 
MICHAELE. ANGELO. BONAROTA / DESIGNANTE / BENVENUTUS 
CELLINUS / ROMAE. / AD MEDIUM. XVI. XpI. SAECULUM / FUDIT ET 
SCULPSIT. On a loose leather label is inscribed: DONUM PII IX (1846-78). The 
medallion itself being without inscription affords no direct evidence as to artist or 
provenance. At some later time (on account of the erroneous attribution to Cellini) 
was added the inscribed cardboard. Of the history of the medallion before its donation 
to the Museo Cristiano, between 1846 and 1878, nothing is known. 

The composition has obviously some historical significance. The first problem is, 
therefore, to identify the figures and check the identifications made in the attached 
inscription. The presence of the pillars of Hercules, characteristic of Charles’ medals,™ 
identifies him as the central figure. His portrait here is fairly accurate and may be 
compared with the well-known portrait of him at the Battle of Miihlberg, by Titian. 
But the armor he wears here is not that of the Titian portrait. The breastplate worn 
by the medallion figure is of classicizing type and may be compared with one presented 
to Charles about 1546 by Guidobaldo II, Duke of Urbino.” 

Turning to the captive princes, we see that the inscription mentions six, saying that 
‘he put to flight Suleiman Sultan of Turkey both on land and sea; he took prisoner 
the king Francis of France and Henry of Navarre, the dukes John Frederick of Saxony, 
Ernest of Brunswick and the Landgrave Philip of Hesse, his most bitter enemies. ’’ 
The inscription, of later date than the medallion, offers no proof of the identity of 
the figures, but in the absence of any conflicting evidence may serve as a point of 
departure for identification. 

The inscription mentions first Suleiman, Sultan of Turkey, who can be easily 
identified with the first figure on the left in the medallion, by the presence of the turban 
and by the general non-European character of the costume. A medal by Alfonso 
Lombardi®™ gives the sultan’s portrait. The face of the medallion figure is in shadow 
but agrees well enough with that of the medal. The historical connection of the two 
men corresponds fairly well with the citation of the inscription. In 1532 Charles 
forced Suleiman to retreat into the Balkan peninsula and saved Vienna;™ he also 
defeated the Turk in Algiers. Since Suleiman was never captured, the cord binding 
the other figures exends only to the adjacent figure, and not to that of the sultan 
himself. Mentioned next in the inscription is Francis, King of France. This prince 


84. See Max Bernhart, Die Bildnismedaillen Karls 86. L. Planiscig, Die Estensische Kunsisammlung : 
des Fiinften. Band I, Sculpturen und Plastiken d. Mittelalters und 
85. G. F. Laking, A Record of European Armour d. Renaissance, Vienna, 1919, pl. 16, no. 385. 


and Arms, London, 1920, III, p. 277. 87. Prescott, Charles V, I, p. 605. 
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was captured by Charles in the famous battle of Pavia in 1525. He is identified as 
the third figure from the left in the medallion, by the lilies on his armor and on his 
shield. King Henry of Navarre is the third name in the inscription. Henry 1V of 
Navarre is impossible chronologically, but there was another Henry of Navarre,™ the 
second of the name, who lived from 1503 to 1565. Only a titular king, he was a 
courtier of Francis, and was captured with the French king at Pavia. No portrait of 
him is available, but in the absence of other evidence we can assume that his 
is the second figure from the left. The device on his breastplate does not resemble 
closely the arms of Navarre, being apparently a plain cross. 

Thus, the inscription has correctly identified two of the three figures on the left 
side of the throne in the medallion. The fourth name given is that of John Frederick, 
Duke of Saxony. He was taken prisoner in 1547 by Charles at Mihlberg.™ 
A contemporary woodcut™ (Fig. 32) gives a portrait of the duke: a heavy figure with 
beard and receding forehead. The figure on the extreme right in the medallion 
corresponds with that of the woodcut in general character and in details such as the 
fur trimming on the robe. The identification would seem fairly certain were it not 
for the fact that the second figure from the right in the medallion carries a shield 
with the arms of Saxony.” This figure bears also on its armor a device consisting 
of a pair of crossed swords, which was the emblem of the arch-marshalship of the 
Holy Roman Empire, held by the electors of Saxony.” In spite of the portrait 
likeness of the first figure, it is necessary then to bow to the evidence of the heraldic 
devices and identify the second figure from the right as John Frederick, Duke of 
Saxony. 

Two figures remain unidentified, and two names remain in the inscription: Ernest, 
Duke of Brunswick, and Philip, Landgrave of Hesse. No portrait of Ernest is available, 
but there is a contemporary woodcut of Philip® (Fig. 33). His clean-shaven face and 
tall forehead correspond well enough with the features of the third figure from the 
right. But the armor of this figure is not of the same type as that of the woodcut 
figure, and bears no heraldic device. Since Philip was also captured at Miihlberg,™ 
his inclusion among the princes is logical. Finally, by the elimination of other 
possibilities, Ernest of Brunswick must be identified as the figure on the extreme 
right of the medallion. Ernest II of Brunswick-Grubenhagen was a supporter of 
Saxony and was also taken prisoner at Mihlberg.” In the absence of conflicting 
evidence it is safe to accept the identification. The German character of the figure 
is evident from comparison with the woodcut (Fig. 32), and if not Ernest, the figure 
in all probability represents some other minor German prince. 

Thus, of the six figures of the medallion, three can be definitely connected, by 
evidence of portraiture, costume, or heraldry, with the names given in the inscription: 


88. See Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th ed. Cam- gt. K. G. F. Heyer von Rosenfeld, Die Staat- 
bridge, 1910, s. v. Henry. swappen der bekanntesten Lander der Erde, Frank- 
89. Cambridge Modern History, Cambridge, 1903, furt, 1895?, pl. III. 
II, p. 261. 92. J. Woodward and G. Burnett, A Treatise on 
90. Konrad Sturmhoefel, //lustrierte Geschichte d. Heraldry, Edinburgh and London, 1892, I, p. 346. 
Sichsischen Lande, Leipzig, 1898-1908, B. I, Abteilung 93. Sturmhoefel, of. cit., p. 1127. 
II, p. 1168. 94. Cambridge Modern History, il, p. 261. 


95. See Spanish Encyclopedia, s.v. Ernest. 
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Sultan Suleiman, Francis of France, and John Frederick of Saxony. The other three 
figures offer no evidence against their identification according to the names of the 
inscription which, since the historical facts warrant their inclusion, can be accepted as 
correct. The scene celebrates Charles’ three great victories, the forcing of the Turk 
to retreat, the battle of Pavia, and the battle of Miihlberg. The dates of these events, 
considered with the subsequent history of Charles, provide limits for the date of the 
medallion. Obviously, the battle of Mihlberg in 1547 offers a terminus post quem. 
1547 represents the height or Charles’ power and fame. From that time until his 
abdication in 1556, his fortunes tended to decline. There were no more great victories, 
no more princes captured. Furthermore, Duke Ernest was freed from captivity in 1551, 
which date will serve as a /erminus ad guem. In all probability the medallion dates 
between 1547 and 1551, and probably nearer the former date than the latter. 

With subject and approximate date of the medallion determined, it remains now 
to consider the problem of its attribution. The inscription on the reverse of the 
cardboard states that it was designed by Michelangelo and cast by Benvenuto Cellini, 
a coupling of great names suspicious in itself. Barbier de Montault™ in 1867 listed 
it as a work of Cellini. Passing over the question of the designer, let us examine the 
attribution of the execution to Cellini. He tells in his autobiography™ that in 1537 
he made and presented to Charles a gold bookcover, at the order of Pope Paul III. 
The meeting took place in Rome. There is no mention of any further contact with 
Charles in the autobiography. Cellini makes the most out of his encounters with 
the great, and had he been the artist of the medallion he would certainly have 
recorded the fact. Furthermore, from 1546 to 1559, during which time the medallion 
must have been made, Cellini was in Florence casting the Perseus and engaged in 
works in other Italian cities. He had no contact with Charles during °this period. 
Therefore, the Cellini hypothesis can be dismissed on historical grounds, and without 
the necessity of a stylistic analysis. The attribution to Michelangelo may be assumed 
to be equally invalid and can be disregarded. 

Eugéne Plon, in listing the works falsely attributed to Cellini,“ mentions the 
medallion and with an apparently sound stylistic analysis attributes it to Leone 
Leoni. In his subsequent work on Leone and Pompeo Leoni, Plon again mentions 
the medallion, and cites his former attribution.” Leoni was born at Arezzo about 1495, 
and appeared first at Venice in the service of Pietro Aretino. He knew Titian and 
Sansovino, and, incidentally, met and hated Benvenuto Cellini. He became a sculptor, 
medallist, and designer of coins. In 1546 he was in the service of Ferrante Gonzaga, 
governor of Milan, who helped him to enter the service of Charles V. In the latter part 
of 1546 Granvelle, bishop of Arras and minister of Charles, formally took Leoni into 
the imperial service. The artist’s voluminous correspondence has been preserved and 
is published by Plon. From it we learn that he went to Flanders in 1548 in the train 
of Philip of Spain. In Brussels Leoni was very well received : Charles gave him lodging 
in the palace, and he undertook at once many projects for Charles and for the 


96. La Bibliothéque Vaticane ef ses annexes, Rome, 98. E. Plon, Benvenuto Cellini, Paris, 1883, p. 275. 
1867, p. 43- 99. E. Plon, Leone Leoni and Pompeo Leoni, Paris, 
97. R.H. Cust, tr., Zhe Life of Benvenuto Cellini, 1887, p. 252 etc. 


London, 1910, I, p. 343. 
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queen of Hungary. Leoni, not content in Flanders, returned to Italy in 1549, but 
continued in the imperial service, and was ennobled by Charles. Writing to Granvelle 
in 1555, he says he made over thirty medals for the emperor. But in his long and 
detailed correspondence published by Plon, he does not mention the medallion of the 
Museo Cristiano. He returned to Brussels in 1555, but died at Milan in 1610. His 
son Pompeo went to Spain and there executed many works for Philip II. 

It is noteworthy that Leoni was in Brussels from 1548 to 1549—the exact time 
at which the production of a medallion of this commemorative type would have been 
most appropriate. The historical facts thus favor the theory that he was the sculptor 
of the medallion. On the same grounds can be eliminated the two other Italians 
who worked in Flanders in this period, Jacopo da Trezzo and Gianpaolo Poggini. 
Da Trezzo (1514-1589), also a Milanese, entered the service of Philip II in 1554 and 
went to England with an embassy to Mary Tudor. From England he went to Flanders. 
But his connection was always with Philip and the same is true of Poggini (1518-1582), 
who worked in Brussels about 1555-1559 as mint master for Philip. 

It is necessary now to see if the style of the medallion will confirm the inviting 
hypothesis of historical probability. The general Italian quality of the piece is evident. 
The composition is of the type of the sacra conversazione native to North Italy. This 
type, which was probably inspired by Donatello, is illustrated by several scenes 
on the Casket of San Nazaro in Milan, dating probably in the late sixteenth century, 
and by the plaquette of Moderno (Fig. 24). A better comparison is found in an iron 
shield (Fig. 35) in the Metropolitan Museum, from the Stein and Riggs Collections.” 
As in the medallion, the type of the sacra conversazione is here applied to a secular 
scene. The two compositions are extremely similar. In both a rather small central 
figure is seated on a throne flanked on either side by a group of men in armor. The 
group at the right in the shield is especially close to the corresponding group in 
the medallion. The figure of the kneeling man at the left, evidently one of the chief 
actors of the scene, introduces an additional element in the composition. Giraud 
seggests that the subject of the shield represents Coriolanus offering his services to 
the king of the Volscians. Whatever the precise identification of the scene may be, 
it is important in the present instance as an example of the composition type of the 
ruler enthroned between groups of knights in armor. 

Of the Milanese origin of the shield there is little doubt. Both figure style and 
decorative border are characteristic of the productions of Lucio Picinino, the famous 
Milanese armorer. A shield in Vienna by the school of Picinino’ has the same 
simple figures in classic armor and the same border of strap-work, decorative figures, 
and pairs of dragons. But the simplicity and slight crudeness of the shield in the 
Metropolitan prevent its classification among the works of the atelier of Picinino. 
The same qualities might possibly indicate a slightly earlier date. The shield in 
Vienna is in Picinino’s second or more complicated manner and is dated c. 1570. 


100. Plon, of. cit., p. 272. descriptif et raisonné des principaux objets ayant figu- 
ror. C. R. Morey, Zhe Silver Casket of San Na- ves & l’Exposition de 1880, Paris, 1881, pl. XXX. 
zaro in Milan, in A. J. A., Second Series, XXIII 103. Wendelin Boeheim, Werke Mailander Wa/- 
(1919), no. 2. Senschmiede in d. Kaiserlichen Sammlung, in /b. 


102. J. B. Giraud, Les arts du métal: recueil Kunsth, Samm., 1X (1889), p. 401. 
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Even Picinino’s earlier work, for example the suit of armor made for Don Gonzalo 
de Cordoba, Duke of Sessa, about 1560, in the Metropolitan Museum ™ has decorative 
bands of rather more elaborate type than is found in the shield of the Metropolitan. 
Indeed, with present evidence it is not possible to assign an exact date to the shield. 
The possible difference of ten or even twenty years between the date of the shield 
and the probable date of the medallion of Charles V is not of great importance. 
Both pieces are examples of a general composition type which is found in later 
pieces and which in all probability traces its origin to the earlier years of the 
sixteenth century. 

It is interesting to note that the comparison of the Milanese shield fulfills the 
prediction of Plon that parallels to the medallion of Charles V must be sought in 
the works of the Milanese armorers. The composition of the medallion is thus of 
Italian origin and is an example of a type current in Milan and in all probability 
well known to Leoni. But among the works of Leoni nothing of exactly similar 
type is to be found. Leoni’s medals are characterized by fine portraiture and realism 
in the busts of the obverse, while the reverse is generally occupied by an allegorical 
or classicizing theme. A signed medal of Charles V™ is typical (Fig. 37). On the 
reverse Salus is sacrificing before an altar; the rendering of the architecture with its 
incised lines and the oval medallion between the columns of the altar recalls the 
style of the architecture of the medallion, and some of Leoni’s medals for Charles V 
have as reverse device the pillars of Hercules. This device, however, occurs com- 
monly in the German medals of the emperor."“ One medal whose reverse bears a 
crowded composition of Jupiter hurling thunderbolts at the Titans’” is considered 
by Plon to be a definite allusion to the battle of Mihlberg. At the feet of Jupiter 
is seated an eagle, an iconographic feature paralleled in the medallion. While some 
of Leoni’s medals are in higher relief than the example illustrated, none is comparable 
in size or subject with the medallion of the Museo Cristiano. 

The subject of the medallion is rather to be related to Leoni’s larger works. The 
signed group of Charles trampling on a personification of Fury, in the Prado Museum 
at Madrid, is typical of Leoni’s monumental style (Fig. 36). The armor of the figure 
of Charles can be removed piece by piece, revealing a heroic nude beneath—a feature 
characteristic of Leoni’s detailed and realistic style. But the realism is only a matter 
of meticulous detail, and the ensemble illustrates the prevailing manneristic and 
allegorical spirit of the time. Apart from the similarity of general feeling of this 
group to the medallion, details such as the way in which the head of Charles is 
turned can also be paralleled there. The symbolism of the chain compares with that 
of the cord in the medallion. The mannered way in which the index finger of Charles’ 
hand holding the spear is separated from the other fingers is paralleled in the hands 
of Suleiman and Francis I in the medallion. The over-emphasis on muscles seen 
in the figure of Fury is found also in the figures of the medallion. Leoni’s other 
monumental figures show the same interest in realism of armor and costume which 


104. Laking, of. cit., III, p. 331, fig. 1082. 106. G. F. Hill, Burlington Magazine, XV (1909), 
105. A. Grosz, Voriagen der Werkstétte des Lucio p. 94. 
Picinino, in Jb. Kunsth. Samml., XXXVI (1923-25), 107. Max Bernhart, of. cit., passim. 


pp. 123 ff. 108. Plon, op. cit., pl. XXXI. 
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characterizes the medallion, especially the figures at the right of the throne, which 
may even have been observed from life. 

The only comparison for the technique of the medallion relief is found in a relief 
of the Nativity on the tomb of Gian Giacomo de’ Medici in Milan Cathedral (Fig. 34). 
The contract for the making of the tomb is preserved’ and there is no doubt that 
Leoni was the sculptor. The tomb was finished in 1563. Here the figures are executed 
in high relief as in the medallion. Unfortunately for purposes of comparison, however, 
Leoni is working here as a stylist and not as a realist. Plon suggests that the sculptor 
may have derived the left-hand group from a drawing or composition of Raphael. 
The important element in the present case is the arrangement of the figures in high 
relief in a rather frieze-like composition of little depth against a background which 
remains somewhat flat in spite of the attempts to achieve an illusion of space. The 
architecture of the background is curiously inept: the perspective of the central shed 
is incorrect, and the architecture at the sides of the composition is not well related 
to the central building. The fragmentary arch at the left recalls the arches of the 
medallion. 

The best parallels with the works of Leoni are found in the decorative elements of 
the medallion. The egg-and-dart molding of the border, although too common to 
be characteristic of a particular artist, is found in the frame of a marble relief of 
the bust of Charles V in the Prado at Madrid."° The strap-work of the exergue and 
the scrolls are paralleled in a bronze relief in the Louvre (Fig. 38) which is identified 
as a work of Leoni by a letter and also by an incorrect reference of Vasari.’ 

Similar decorative elements are found in a bronze vase in the collection of C. von 
Weinberg at Walfried near Frankfurt-am-Main, attributed to Leone Leoni by Leo 
Planiscig.'"” In this vase (Fig. 39) the central decorative element of the body is a 
female head which is almost identical with the head in the exergue of the medallion. 
The modeling of the cheeks and lips and the folds of the drapery are especially close. 
This vase is one of the group of small bronzes attributed by Planiscig to Leoni on the 
basis of comparisons with the small supporting figures and other decorative elements 
of known works of the sculptor. Planiscig’s attribution of the vase is strengthened by 
the fact that similar swags of fruit and heads appear in the marble relief of Charles V 
in the Prado already cited. 

In spite of the lack of any closely similar piece among the works of Leoni, the 
comparisons noted above confirm Plon’s attribution of the medallion of Charles V to 
this sculptor. The indicated conclusion is that the medallion of the Museo Cristiano 
represents one of the thirty medals which Leoni said he made for the emperor. 

In this discussion of Plon’s attribution, no attempt has been made to distinguish 
between the personal style of Leoni and that of his workshop. Such a distinction is 
extremely difficult because not only is Leoni’s own artistic personality not entirely 


clear, but except for Pompeo’s work, almost nothing is known of the style or per- 
sonnel of the shop. 


109. Plon, op. cit., p. 304. 112. L. Planiscig, Bronzi Minori di Leone Leoni, 
r10. Plon, op. cét., pl. VII. in Dedalo, VII (1926-27), pp. 544 ff. 
111. Plon, op. ctt., p. 298-9. 
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In the medallion, features such as the somewhat crude rendering of the curtain 
forming the background, with its suggestion of wood-carving technique, and the 
rendering of the armor of the two figures nearest the throne on the right, might be 
considered to show the hand of an assistant. Leoni’s style as seen in the monumental 
works and in the small bronzes discussed by Planiscig shows that he is capable of 
handling details with accuracy and precision and shows a mastery of the body even 
in contorted positions. The disproportionate enlargement of the breastplate of the 
figure in the center of the right-hand group in the medallion does not seem the sort 
of error of which Leoni would be guilty. The same is true of the confused rendering 
of the legs and shield of the figure nearest the throne on the right. None of these 
features, however, can be identified as characteristic of any assistant of Leoni. Pompeo, 
the best-known and most important pupil of his father, was born about 1533 and thus 
was still quite young in 1547-1550, the probable date of the medallion. His style is 
merely a weaker version of his father’s. 

When Leoni arrived in Flanders he found there an active group of Flemish 
sculptors and medallists. Leoni’s visit was a tremendous stimulus to this group and 
profoundly affected the native style. The Fleming Jan Mone, who enjoyed the title of 
master sculptor of Charles V, was displaced by the arrival of Leoni. Mone had studied 
in Lombardy and his style as seen in the signed retable in the church of St. Martin 
at Hal reflects the lingering Quattrocento style of the later works of the Certosa of 
Pavia.’ The tondi of this retable with the egg-and-dart border and exergue recall the 
general scheme of the medallion. But any close comparison is lacking, and an 
hypothesis that Mone made the medallion in an attempt to rival Leoni and regain the 
favor of Charles must remain a mere speculation. 

The only one of the Flemings who had any close contact with Leoni was Jacques 
Jonghelinck. This man, who later became a sculptor of considerable ability, was 
born in 1531, andin 1551 cast a medal for Leoni. According to documents published 
by Motta,"* Jonghelinck was in Milan with Leoni in 1552, and thus can be classed as 
a pupil and assistant of the master. Although his contact with Leoni was during the 
general period of the production of the medallion, his surviving works date from a 
much later period, and none of these offer any significant comparison. Jonghelinck 
copied the famous group of Charles and Fury, and did also a bust of the Duke of 
Alva which shows the closest study and imitation of Leoni.“’ His medals show a 
coarser version of Leoni’s style. Thus the features in the medallion of Charles V 
which do not quite agree with the style of Leoni as at present defined cannot be 
related to any of the sculptors who might, on the basis of historical probability, have 
had some connection with the production of this piece. This negative evidence further 
reinforces the conclusion that the medallion of Carles V is the work of Leone Leoni. 


113. For this and other details see P. Saintenoy, 114. E. Motta, Giac. Jonghelinck e Leone Leoni in 
Le statuaire Jan Mone, maitre artiste de Charles-Quint, Milano, in Rivista ital. di numismatica, 1908, nos. 1 
Brussels, 1931. and 2. 


115. R. Art Anc. Mod., XXXIV (1913), p. 16. 














A GOTHIC PROCESSIONAL CROSS 
IN THE MUSEO CRISTIANO" 


By S. L. FAISON, Jr. 


N elaborate processional cross, no. 48 in the Museo Cristiano of the Vatican,” 

exhibits a wide range of technical goldsmith’s devices and lavish invention 

applied to an iconographic scheme of great simplicity. A wooden core is 

sheathed with thin plates of silver gilt. The face (Fig. 1) is adorned with 
an elaborate vine-like design in silver gilt of applied leaves, ivy and maple, birds, 
and lions, soldered in place and interspersed with jewels. The elements of the applied 
ornament are soldered together in groups and then to an armature, and the whole 
system is fastened to the core by nails driven through the beds of the jewel settings 
and subsequently concealed by the mounted gems. On the back (Fig. 2) a delicate 
scrollwork, similarly attached to an armature, surrounds a simple arrangement of 
mounted gems; this system is fixed to the core by nails driven through rosettes, 
by plain round-headed bosses, and by nails driven through the jewel settings as 
before. At the center of the cross is an oval rock-crystal cabochon. Smaller crystals 
of similar shape mark the centers of the quatrefoils in which the arms of the cross 
terminate. The large central crystal is flanked by two oak branches with pendent 
leaves (Fig. 3). The ungilded silver plates which cover the lateral faces of the shaft 
are decorated with rinceaux, vine, leaves, and grapes, in vepoussé, running behind 
cabochon jewels and metal ornaments (Fig. 4). 

The decoration of the shaft and arms, both front and back, divides each member 
of the cross into three equal parallel bands. The central bands combine to form 
a sort of interior cross within the main outlines. It is to this interior cross that the 
figure of the Christ is immediately sealed (Fig. 5). The alternating birds and lions 
which accentuate the interior cross are omitted behind the figure; and this serves 
to show that a figure at this point was an integral part of the original design and 
provides a fairly good prima-facie case for the present assumption that cross and 
figure were worked out together. To dissociate the figure from the cross: would 
involve one of two improbabilities: (a) that a new figure was thought desirable 
shortly after the cross was made, or (4) that long afterward a figure of the proper 
dimensions and of appropriate style happened to be at hand to replace the lost 
original.® 


1. Studies in the Art of the Museo Cristiano of the 3. Ernesto Begni published the only notice of the 





Vatican Library (XXI), edited by C. R. Morey and 
E. Baldwin Smith. The study here presented was 
initiated by Professor Smith and generously turned 
over to me. Boin ne and Professor Morey have given 
indispensable advice and assistance. 

2. Height, 56.3 cm.; width, 42.5 cm.; width of 
lateral faces, 2.8 cm. 


cross in The Vatican, Its History, Its Treasures, New 
York, 1914, pp. 402, 408. Begni considered it French, 
fourteenth century, except for the ‘ figure of the Cru- 
cified,’’ which he regarded as ‘‘a fifteenth-century 
work,... added later to the older cross.’’ G. B. De 
Rossi, in his unfinished and unpublished inventory of 
the Museo Cristiano, assigned the cross to the late 
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Four square plaques in silver gilt, xepoussé, are grouped about the principal crystal 
on the reverse (Fig. 3). They represent the symbols of the evangelists, winged, 
nimbed, and holding long scrolls. Collation of examples available in the Princeton 
Index of Christian Art makes it clear that the symbolic figures of the evangelists 
were generally shown holding books in thirteenth century works, and that scrolls 
are far more usual in the fourteenth century. (The transition from book to scroll 
as the normal attribute took place gradually during the thirteenth century). The 
preference for the more graceful and adaptable lines of the scroll agrees with the 
general predilections of late Gothic art. 

In Italy books were the normal attribute from Early Christian times,* and remained 
current in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Since the symbols of the Vatican 
cross hold long scrolls, and the Matthew angel, unlike the angel in Italian represent- 
ations, kneels in profile, the cross is probably not Italian. This assertion requires 
the assumption that iconographical differences in mediaeval art are not due to chance, 
but follow prevailing tradition. 

It may easily be shown that the peculiarities of this cross are traditional by a 
comparison with one of the bookcovers made and signed by Hugo of Oignies, near 
Charleroi in Belgium, in the first half of the thirteenth century (Fig. 6). They 
correspond iconographically in respect to the symbols of the evangelists. Works 
produced in the region of the Meuse during the thirteenth century regularly exhibit 


fifteenth or early sixteenth century, and thought it caused by the crystal makes observation uncertain. 
French or German. It would be a satisfaction if this blason could be 
Near the base of the reverse is a double blason identified, for it might provide a clue to the history 
(Figs. 2, 9). This is clearly a later addition, since it of the cross. Since the version of the blason which 
is too large for the space it fills, the filigree below occurs on the parchment is crowned by a mitre and 
having been pushed down and the line of the circle a crosier, it is likely that a member of the bride’s 
broken, and since its complicated silhouette, marked family, whose blason this is, was a churchman, to 
by reéntrant angles, indicates a date, as Mr. Pierre whom the cross was perhaps presented by his rela- 
La Rose assures me, no earlier than the seventeenth tives; or that the cross, being, perhaps, at that late 
century. Its double form is probably symbolic of a date, deprived of its appropriate relics, was supplied 
marriage which had just been celebrated, the husband’s with others by the churchman, his blason included 
blason, dexter, being joined to that of his bride. The as his authentication. (A seal would have been more 
former, with a siren holding in her hands her twin usual.) Obviously, however, all this has to do with 
fish-tails and, above, a horizontal bar and a star, events in the history of the cross long after its original 
corresponds to the blason of the Sicilian family named creation. 
Amari. (V. Palizzolo-Gravina, // Blasone in Sicilia, Each of the large crystals on the reverse undoubt- 
Palermo, 1871-1875, p. 73, pl. X, no. 13). The blason edly once covered some relic, for crosses of this sort 
is described by J. B. Rietstap, Armorial général, are essentially designed as reliquaries. Crystals were 
Gouda, 1884-1887, I, 41, as ‘‘‘ argent a siren full-faced favored for their transparency. Two crystals besides 
with two tails which she holds each by one hand, the one protecting the illuminated blason, already 
hair floating, nude, resting on a wavy bar, azure out referred to, still cover inscribed parchments. The 
argent; a chief, azure, charged with an estoile, or.’’ inscription under the crystal on the left of the reverse 
The family is known at the end of the fourteenth reads, according to the unpublished inventory made 
century and becomes prominent about 1550. (I am by C. R. Morey: de lacte (?) Beate Marie Virginis. 
indebted to Mr. La Rose and to Monsignor Tisserant The other inscription is under the top crystal of the 
and Sig. Pio Franchi de’ Cavalieri of the Vatican reverse: de sanguine domini de ---- ex columpna 
Library, for the identification). The other blason has domini ---- Sa ----. 
not been identified. It consists of a hammer flanked There is no record of when or how the cross came 











by two fleurs-delis and topped byastar. Itis repeated 
just beneath, on a parchment under the crystal, the 
hammer white on a red ground, a gold star above, 
and three green hillocks—a possible equivalent is 
dimly visible on the metal blason—beneath. There 
is possibly a horizontal division, and the star is 
perhaps on azure, forming a chief. The distortion 


into the Museo Cristiano. 

4. The gilt bronze casket at Grado (Photo. Ali- 
nari, no. 20926) may be taken to illustrate the point. 
It also shows the Matthew angel frontally disposed: 
a detail likewise common in Italian representation, 
especially in metalwork. 
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the long scrolls and the Matthew angel kneeling in profile.” These devices, however, 
are not restricted to any one small locality. The source of the scroll motive in 
Belgian work of the thirteenth century may probably be traced to an older tradition 
in Germany, particularly in the Rhine country. In Germany along the Rhine and 
as far west as Aachen, scrolls were in common use. They occur with the symbols 
of the evangelists in metalwork of the thirteenth century,® in frescoes of Rhenish 
churches,‘ and in Rhenish manuscripts of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries.® 
They sometimes appear in conjunction with the Matthew angel kneeling in profile, 
and thus provide parallels with the iconography of the Vatican cross.* Further east, 
in Germany proper, books were the common attribute during the thirteenth century,” 
but in the fourteenth century scrolls became more prevalent, probably under influence 
from the Rhineland. The Guelf Treasure contains three objects wrought in Brunswick 
in the second quarter of the fourteenth century "' which exhibit close iconographic 
similarity to the Vatican cross. Similar representation appears in Austria during 
the fourteenth century,” and in Spain at the same time.” The adoption of the scroll 





5. In addition to Hugo’s bookcovers, the following 
may be cited: 

London, Victoria and Albert Museum, cross (H. P. 
Mitchell, in Burlington Magazine, XXX\X, 1921, pl. IV, 
opp. p. 274). 

srussels, Coll. Duc d’Arenberg, cross (Photo. Ser- 
vice photographique des musées royaux, Brussels). 
The Matthew angel, by exception, holds a book. 

Namur, Couvent des Sceurs de Notre Dame, phy- 
lactery (A. Michel, Histoire dz l’art, Il, pt. 2, Paris, 
1906, fig. 562). The angei stands partly in profile. 

Walcourt, cross. (Borchgrave d’Altena, Revue d’art, 
XXVIII, 1926, fig. 3). 

Oplinter, oak crucifix, c. 1300 (E. Liithgen, Die 
Niederrheinische Plastik, Strassburg, 1917, pl. X, 1). 
Here the angel is seated frontally with the head turned 
in profile. Oplinter is somewhat north of the region 
under discussion. See also J. J. van Ysendyck, Do- 
cuments classes de lVart dans les pays-bas, 1880-1889, 
ser. III, Sculptures, pl. 15. 

The outstanding exception is provided by the large 
reliquary cross at Dresden (E. Klein, in F. Fessler, 
ed., Ehrengabe deutscher Wissenschaft dem Prinzen 
Johann Georg Herzog von Sachsen, Freiburg, 1920, 
pp. 671-692; also partially illustrated by H. P. Mit- 
chell, of. cit., pl. 111, opp. p. 164). Here all symbols 
hold books, though the angel is posed in profile, 
almost kneeling. The cross is traditionally supposed 
to have been presented in 1267 by St. Louis to the 
Dominicans of Liége, but this is not absolutely cer- 
tain, as Klein shows It might have been made in 
France or at Liége, in 1267 or afterward. Mitchell’s 
attribution of a Mosan origin to the cross is convincing, 
but based on stylistic foundations. On the other hand, 
the smaller cross always associated with it (Klein, of. 
cit.), and containing a relic of the crown of thorns, 
represents all symbols holding scrolls and the Mat- 
thew angel kneeling in profile. 

6. Cologne, Apostles’ Church, paéen, first half of 
thirteenth century (Kunsidenkmdler der Rheinprovinz, 
VI, Kéln I, Abt. IV, pl. XV, p. 156). 

7. Nideggen, Pfarrkirche, 1270-1280 (P. Clemen, 
Die romanische Monumentalmalerei in den Rheinlan- 
den, Diisseldorf, 1916, pl. XLI, fig. 443). 


La) 


8. Aschaffenberg, Library, cod. 13, first half of 
thirteenth century (Clemen, of. ciz., fig. 226). 

Cologne, Cathedral Library, cod. 149, Missal of 
Conrad von Rennenhberg (d. 1357) (idem, Die got. 
Monumentalmal. d. Rheinl., fig. 82). 

Cologne, Stadtarchiv, Guild oath book, 1398-1400 
(Zeit. chr. Kunst, VIII, 1895, col. 140-142). 

g. Asilver cross in the Hermitage, formerly in the 
Basilewsky collection, and originally from the abbey 
of St. Trudpert (near Freiburg-i.-Br.), has a kneeling 
angel posed much like the angel on the Vatican cross, 
and all four symbols hold scrolls (Fig. 7—photo. 
courtesy of the Hermitage). The date is about 1250 
or later. Although the cross is definitely associated 
with the Schwarzwald, it is not impossibly the work 
of a Mosan craftsman. Stylistic characteristics, later 
to be considered, suggest it was at least influenced 
by such work. If so, it may be added to the list of 
Mosan parallels for our cross tabulated in note 5. 
(A. N. Kube; Seminarium Kondakovianum, I1, 1928, 
pp. 25-32; illustrated also in M. Rosenberg, Gesch. 
der Goldschmiedekunst auf technischer Grundlage, 
Einfihrung, Frankfurt, 1910, fig. 109). 

10. Quedlinburg, Casket of Henry I (A. Gold- 
schmidt, Jahrd. preusz. Kunsts., XL, 1919, p. 15). For 
parallels in earlier German art, see O. von Falke und 
H. Frauberger, Deutsche Schmelzarbeiten des Mittel- 
alters, Freiburg, 1904, pls. 7, 11, 15; E. F. Bange, 
Eine bayerische Malerschule des XI. und XII. Jahr- 
hunderts, nos. 5, 29, 53- 

11. Silver cover of the Sunday plenary (no. 41, 
pl. 75), plenary of Otto the Mild (no. 42, pl. 76), altar 
cross (no. 50, pl. 89), in O. von Falke, Der Weifen- 
schaiz, Frankfurt, 1930. 

12. Cross in the Schniitgen collection, Cologne- 
Deutz, probably from Vienna, first half of fourteenth 
century (F. Witte, Die Uturgischen Gerdte in der 
Sammlung Schniitgen, Berlin, 1913, pl. 31; M. Creutz, 
Kunstgeschichte der edlen Metalle, \1, fig. 210). 

13. Representation of the symbols in Spain is on 
the whole very irregular, but at least two forms of 
iconography appear to have been customary. The 
first, in which all symbols hold books except the eagle 
of St. John, which holds a scroll, is to be associated 
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in preference to the book became established in Spain, Austria, and eastern Germany 
before the middle of the fourteenth century. It had, however, been the dominant 
tendency in the Rhineland and Belgium since 1200 or before. 

Perhaps the clearest instance of this change in fashion may be seen in France. In 
Romanesque times the eagle of St. John was often set apart from the other symbols 
by the attribute of a scroll, the others holding books. Not without precedent in 
Carolingian art,“ this distinction became a familiar practice in twelfth century tympana. 
It was also common in Limoges enamels of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
and possibly through their agency spread to Spain. During the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries the evangelists were also symbolized each with a book.” There are in 
addition a number of monuments in which all hold scrolls; but it is significant that 
most of these belong to northern or northeastern France and to the second half 
of the thirteenth century,” as if under the direct influence of Mosan or Rhenish art, 
in which this formula was already established. It gained currency in all parts of 
France during the fourteenth century. Notre Dame at Paris bears witness to the 
change in fashion. About 1225 the symbols were represented with books on the 
west facade; but a hundred years later, in a relief on the exterior of the choir, 
they were shown with scrolls.” In French art of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
books usually accompany the symbols, with the exception only of the scroll occasion- 
ally given to St. John’s eagle; and the appearance of four scrolls with the symbols 
of the evangelists in French art is substantially limited to the latter half of the 





with Romanesque practice in France, of which the 
tympanum at Moissac is an outstanding example. 
Frescoes and enamels of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, notably those found in the northern part 
of Spain, exhibit this iconography. The second form, 
in which the symbols hold scrolls as on the Vatican 
cross, is found on many crosses made in various parts 
of the country during the fourteenth century and later. 
Considered together with the fleurs-de-lis in which the 
arms of most of the crosses end, this iconography is 
plausibly explained by an influence from the north, 
and particularly from France. 

14. Dufay Gospels (Boinet, La Miniature carolin- 
gienne, pl. LVI). 

15. A. K. Porter, Romanesque Sculpture of the 
Pilgrimage Roads, ills. 1185, 1300. 

16. Amiens, cross from the abbey of Paraclet, 
middle of thirteenth century (Gazetle archéologigue, 
X, 1885, pl. 35 and p. 301). Here the Matthew angel 
kneels in profile. 

Paris, Bibl. de l’Arsénal, back cover of cod. 1171, 
Gospels of Ste. Aure (Photo. Giraudon, no. 4071), 
middle or second half of thirteenth century (H. Mar- 
tin, Bulletin du bibliophile, 1897, pp 385-394, 450-464). 
The manuscript dates from the ninth century. Its 
history is not known before 1541, when it is listed in 
an inventory of the treasury of the (former) church 
of St. Eloi, Paris, where it was venerated as a relic 
of Ste. Aure, who had died two hundred years 
previously. The workmanship of the cover suggests 
a craftsman Mosan in origins or working under strong 
Mosan influence. This tallies with the presence of 


scrolls and the kneeling profile position of the Mat- 
thew angel, and gains greater significance in light of 
the fact that the manuscript itself, having served as 
a model for ms. 319 of the Morgan Library, New York 
City, was, therefore, once preserved at the abbey of 
Marchiennes in the tenth century. I am indebted to 
Professor A. M. Friend, Jr., for this information. Cf. 
C. R. Morey, in 7he Arts, VII (1925), p. 195. 

17. The symbols now on the west facade (M. Au- 
bert, Notre-Dame de Paris, Paris, Morancé, 1929, 
pl. 41), all of them holding books, are modern re- 
storations by Dechaume executed under the direction 
of Viollet-le-Duc. The originals existed as late as 
the eighteenth century, and a drawing from that period 
(Andre Marty, Z’ Histoire de Notre-Dame de Paris, 
Paris, 1907, pl. 84) shows the ox of Luke holding a 
book. It is impossible to distinguish what the Mat- 
thew angel holds, if anything, and the two remaining 
symbols are not represented. Without much fear of 
error we may, however, supply a book in the grasp 
of the lion of Mark. The eagle of John may have 
held either a book or a scroll. In the choir relief 
(M. Aubert, of. cit., pl. 57, no. 4), original work of 
1315-1318, only the symbols of Mark and Luke 
remain; but since these symbols hold scrolls and a 
third scroll appears in the upper right-hand corner, 
where it was almost certainly held by the eagle of 
John, it is safe to assume that scrolls originally ac- 
companied all four symbols, Thus, the contrast in 
the iconography emerges, despite the admitted am- 
biguity of the evidence. I am indebted to M. Aubert 
for information concerning these points. 
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thirteenth century in northern France. From the north it spread and eventually 
became the typical French representation in the fourteenth century.” 

These considerations of the iconography of the Vatican cross eliminate Italy as the 
country of its origin, but do not in themselves exclude any other country of western 
Europe. Since, however, the use of scrolls did not become common in Germany 
proper, or generally in Austria, in Spain, or France until after 1300, discussion 
of the provenance of the cross must depend to some extent upon its date. If, for 
example, it was made in the thirteenth century, Spain, Austria, Germany, and 
France are more of less immediately excluded, and the case for the region between 
Charleroi and Cologne is correspondingly strengthened. Some of the clearest 
parallels, not only in iconography, but in general style as well, are found in works 
produced in the still more restricted area between Charleroi and Liége.” 


Since no further possibility of direct archaeological evidence seems to be available, 
we may now study the technique and style of the Vatican cross. The condition 
of the cross is good, relatively free from those injuries and repairs which often 
make considerations of style uncertain. The lower quatrefoil of the face has lost 
its decoration, but this can be readily reconstructed with reference to the three 
quatrefoils remaining. The filigree on the back is marred near the center of the 
lower arm. A number of stones have been lost, but not enough to obscure the 
effect which results from spotting the sheen of the gilt with color in a rhythmic 
arrangement in which the dominant hue is a complementary blue violet. This scheme 
is varied by the red and the white stones which are placed at the centers of the 
quatrefoils of the face, and by the large clear crystals similarly placed on the back. 
Under the right arm of the figure of Christ there is an antique gem (Fig. 5), 
depicting a dove carrying a twig; another occurs on the left arm of the cross, 
but is defaced beyond recognition. During the Middle Ages, goldsmiths frequently 


18. It is beyond the scope of this essay to trace (K. J. Conant, Speculum, III, July, 1928, p. 402 and 





the origin of the use of scrolls with the evangelistic 
symbols further than has already been suggested by 
way of Carolingian parallels and the establishing of 
a tradition in the Rhineland. The story would merely 
be complicated by a consideration of English art, 
which evinced a liking for scrolls at an early date and 
continued to use them, especially in manuscripts, with 
ever greater consistency (E. G. Millar, Anglish JI- 
luminated Mss. from the X to the XIII Century, Pa- 
ris, 1926, pls. 16, 17, 69, 82; Amglish Iliuminated 
Mss. of the XIV and XV centuries, Paris, 1928, 
passim). 

An exception to the general rule in France is 
provided by the west portal of the church at Semur- 
en-Brionnais, late twelfth century (M. Aubert, Za 
Bourgogne: la sculpture, Paris, 1927-1930, III, pl. 200 
and p. 71), where the symbols surrounding the glo- 
rified Christ are not only reversed from their usual 
positions but hold scrolls. The exceptional position 
was once explained on the basis of an eariier counter- 
part in the tympanum of the great portal of Cluny 


figs. 1-3), but among the fragments discovered in the 
recent excavations at Cluny, as Prof. Conant kindly 
informs me, is the claw of the eagle clasping a book. 
Since the appearance of scrolls at Semur-en-Brion- 
nais cannot be explained by the iconography of Cluny, 
one is brought to wonder whether Rhenish influence 
supplies the answer. ; 

19. The ultimate source of the iconography, wher- 
ever it may be, was certainly not Belgium. The 
bookcover by Hugo of Oignies (Fig. 6) provides what 
is perhaps the first example in Flemish art. On the 
shrine of Notre Dame at Tournai, signed by Nicholas 
of Verdun in 1205, the symbols are shown holding 
books and the Matthew angel is a half figure frontally 
posed (Revue de l’art chrétien, III, 5¢ ser., 1892, pls. 
IX-X; P. Clemen, Belgische Kunstdenkmdler, Munich, 
1923, I, fig. 115). Belgian works of the twelfth cen- 
tury likewise exhibit books: Stavelot, Monastery, 
retable (J. Helbig, La Sculpture au pays de Liége, 
Bruges, 1890, Opp. Pp. 57)- 
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employed relics of classical art; it was a measure of homage to a past age which 
never ceased to exercise a strange fascination.” 

On comparison of the oak branches which flank the central crystal of the back 
of the Vatican cross (Fig. 3) to those on the vertical arms of the cross in the 
central niche of the triptych from Floreffe in the Louvre (Fig. 8) an affinity in 
craftsmanship may be observed. The latter object was completed at the abbey of 
Floreffe, on the Sambre, some seven miles southwest of Namur, in 1254." A general 
suggestion of provenance is thus afforded; and the presumption becomes still more 
plausible when the maple leaves on the front of the Vatican cross (Fig. 10) are 
compared to those on the horizontal arms of the Floreffe cross. Nevertheless, 
differences are noticeable. The oak leaves of the former, for example, are hollowed 
out like shallow cups, not grooved down their centers. The fronds of the Floreffe 
cross include acorns. These and more obvious considerations of style indicate that 
the Floreffe triptych, though closely related to the Vatican cross, is not from the 
same atelier. 

Openwork panels of silver-gilt foliage are set into the frame of the Floreffe 
triptych, around the cross and below it. The foliage is fashioned rather crisply and 
worked into a spiral design. In these respects it is unlike the foliage on the Vatican 
cross, which is soft in appearance and free in arrangement. The difference between 
these conceptions of foliated decoration illustrates in a small way the change from 
the Romanesque to the Gothic point of view, a shift in emphasis from the arbitrary 
and imaginative use of abstract form to the frank enjoyment and imitation of natural 
elements. The Floreffe triptych exhibits a mixture of the two attitudes. The frame 
panels recall the borders of the bookcovers by Hugo of Oignies (Fig. 6) produced 
in the same region some thirty years before. Although Hugo’s work is Gothic in 
its isolation of the natural form by means of an openwork design which he apparently 
invented, the influence of Romanesque tradition can be observed in the stylistic 
character of the pattern and in the presence of animals and huntsmen interlaced, 
as it were, with the leaves. The foliage on the cross of the triptych, however, is 
much more casually disposed. It is similar in this respect to the Vatican cross, 
which likewise contrasts with the borders of Hugo’s bookcovers in the greater 
proportional size accorded to the individual forms and in the more spontaneous 
character of the design. The contrast is sharp even though the Vatican cross betrays 
an undeniable Romanesque reminiscence in the interpolation of birds and lions among 
foliage. It is worth noting, however, that these animal forms are incorporated into 
the design less completely than in Hugo’s bookcovers. On the other hand, the 
Romanesque origins of the elements themselves must not be overlooked in a final 
attempt to define the character of the cross. 


20. For a recent study of the use of antique gems the upper two of the former, which “‘ probably belong 
in mediaeval times see G. A. S. Snijder, Antique and to the thirteenth century’’ (op. cit., p. 8). They 
Mediaeval Gems on Bookcovers at Utrecht, in The Art illustrate once again the northern tradition for the 
Bulletin, X1V, 1932, pp. 5-52. I should like to note, iconography of the evangelistic symbols, 
parenthetically, that representations of the symbols 21. J.and V. Barbier, Histoire de l Abbaye de Flo- 
holding scrolls occur in medallions on the covers of vreffe, Namur, 1880, pp. 119 ff. M. Fugmann, Frih- 
the Evangelistarium of St. Bernulphus (idid., fig. 2) gotische Religuiar: ein Beitrag zur rheinisch-belgi- 
and the Evangelistarium of St. Ansfridus (idid., figs. schen Goldschmiedekunst des 13. Jahrhunderts, Bonner 
3, 5, 6, 8). Of these medallions all date from the Diss., Leipzig, 1931, pp. 43 ff. Full bibliography 


fifteenth century, according to Prof. Snijder, except there cited (Photo. Les Archives photographiques), 
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The metal fences at the edges of the Vatican cross are smooth. This detail is 
also characteristic of the Floreffe triptych except for the cusped arch and its 
surrounding archivolt, behind the cross. Here the rims are corrugated at narrow 
intervals; the effect is at once crisper and more meticulous. For a comparison 
one has only to observe Hugo’s bookcovers, the borders of which are edged by 
a thin wire, beaded with exquisite precision. The process, centuries old, is described by 
Theophilus: “ Slender irons are also made like straws, a finger in length, rectangular, 
but on one side wider, the ends of which, upon which the handles are placed, are 
curved upwards; but underneath, lengthwise, a groove is traced, and is filed like a 
furrow, and on both sides of it sharp ribs are filed. With these instruments golden 
and silver wires, thick and fine, are filed, so that beads may appear upon them.” 
The beauty of the effect is intrinsic to the material and to the goldsmith’s craft. 

Considered as a whole, the Floreffe triptych has a certain borrowed and studied 
character. Two angels hold the cross in the embrasure of a kind of Gothic portal 
which is supported on columns, capped by crockets, and flanked by pinnacles. 
If the image of a Gothic cathedral facade was remote in the artist’s fancy, the 
angels, with their strong resemblance to portal sculptures help to strengthen the 
simile. During the thirteenth century the minor arts were profoundly affected by 
the ubiquitous achievements of architecture and monumental sculpture. A sense 
of rivalry arose, particularly among the metalworkers: in the course of a few decades 
the shape of shrines was transformed from sarcophagi to churches; the arms of 
crosses sprouted quatrefoils, fleurs-de-lis, rosettes; everywhere architectural forms 
were appropriated; niello and enamel became less fashionable; and sleek, full-relief 
figures of monumental pretension became the rule. In this strange competition 
the goldsmith’s art by no means lost its identity, but it was fundamentally altered. 
Extravagant works like the shrine of St. Gertrude at Nivelles (1272-1298) exhibit 
these tendencies very obviously, but even modest affairs like our cross are permeated 
with the current predilections: the proportions, the quatrefoil terminations of the 
arms, the sculpturesque figure of Christ, the natural foliage, and the generalized, 
almost blurry workmanship. Considered in this light, Hugo’s bookcovers, despite 
many points of similarity, offer contrast. 

The contrast is modified, however, by certain reminiscences of the earlier 
tradition in the Vatican cross. The silver plates on its lateral faces (Fig. 4) are 
decorated with capricious spirals of fruit-bearing grapevines, which recall the 
designs in many works of the first half of the thirteenth century ascribed to Hugo 
or his school.” The filigree on the back of the cross (Fig. 3) appears to be 


22. Scheduila, III, x (transl. Hendrie, London, 1847). of other names and the inevitable desire to associate 





23. Hugo of Oignies has been something of a 
victim to attribution, like most artists whose names 
have survived among few from a prolific chapter in 
art history. Only three documented works by him 
remain: a chalice, a pair of bookcovers (Figs. 6, 11), 
and a reliquary for a rib of St. Peter. All three are 
signed, and the rib reliquary bears the date 1228. All 
are preserved in the treasury of the Soeurs de Notre 
Dame at Namur, having come there early in the 
nineteenth century from the priory of Oignies, where 
Hugo is known to have worked. Because of a lack 


any given work with a known personality, Hugo’s 
name has become symbolic more of a certain kind of 
art than of a definite individuality. There is no 
particular reason to suppose that other masters were 
not producing competent work in a more or less 
similar style in the same region and at the same time; 
nor is it even fair to assume that Hugo was the most 
influential of this circle of goldsmiths. The most 
accessible study of the problein is contained in two 
articles by H. P. Mitchell, of. ci/., pp. 157-169 and 
273-285. 
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smooth like the fences, but with the aid of a magnifying glass it can be observed 
that the top edges have been filed, very indistinctly, ‘‘so that beads may appear 
upon them.” A reliquary in the Victoria and Albert Museum (Fig. 12, upper 
half)™ illustrates the traditional technique: borders, filigree, and even jewel settings 
are crisply beaded. The tradition, which had received a kind of final glorification 
in the shrine of St. Eleutherius at Tournai (Fig. 17),” completed in 1247, quickly 
lost favor, after the middle of the century, with the rise of the new “cathedral 
style” in goldsmith work. Only old-fashioned craftsmen continued to follow it.” 
The author of the Vatican cross merely honored it with a gesture. 

What the new style achieved in the region of the Meuse is superbly illustrated 
by the shrine of St. Gertrude at Nivelles (Figs. 14-16),” the date and authorship 
of which is attested by a document of great explicitness.* In 1272 the goldsmiths 
Colars (Nicholaus) of Douai and Jaquemon of Nivelles contracted to make a silver- 
gilt shrine for the relics of St. Gertrude according to the sketch (selon le pourtrature) 
submitted by the goldsmith-monk, Jaquemon of Anchin. The work was carried 
out in the shop of Jaquemon of Nivelles and took more than twenty years, for 
the relics were not transferred until 1298. The whole shrine is shaped like a Gothic 
church, and in the attempt to paraphrase architecture, the goldsmiths have sacri- 
ficed many of those precious techniques which had brought a special and intimate 
delight to their work. Niello, beaded edges, and filigree are nowhere apparent; 
and enamel, jewels, and foliage are negligible. Instead, the metal is left virtually 
unadorned, stamped with simple molds, fashioned into bald architectural members, 
or modeled into free-standing plastic figures. Where Hugo sought precision and 











24. Photo. courtesy of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 

25. Photo. Service photographique des musées 
royaux, Brussels. 

26. For example, the shrine of St, Remaclus, at 
Stavelot, 1265 (Helbig, Z’ Art mosan, 1, 1906, pls. 
Opp: Pp. 52, 56). 

27. Photo. Paul Becker, Brussels. 

28. J. Braun, in Festschrift Paul Clemen, Dissel- 
dorf, 1926, pp. 309-317. 

M. Fugmann, of. ci/., pp. 72-101. Complete bi- 
bliography there cited. Miss Fugmann demonstrates 
in scholarly fashion that the ends of the shrine were 
made later than the long sides. Her division of 
the work according to two masters and their assist- 
ants is in the main acceptable, although entirely 
hypothetical in the subsidiary allocations. The di- 
stinction between the principal hands is, however, 
sufficiently clear: the master of the St. Gertrude 
(Fig. 14), whose work is plastic in intention, tranquil 
and reserved in effect; and the master of such figures 
as the St. Bartholomew (illustrated in Braun, of. cié., 
Pp. 313, fig. 2; J. J. vam Ysendyck, of. ci¢., ser. II, 
Chasses, pl. 1), who attempts effects of movement by 
sharpening the edges of drapery to obtain a sweep 
of line, and thus obscures both the mass and the 
anatomy of the figure underneath. Miss Fugmann 
identifies the first hand with Nicholas of Donai, who 
alone signed the contract, and the second with 
Jaquemon of Nivelles. She assigns the Christ Cru- 
cified (Fig. 15) to the first master, but her reasoning 


is somewhat undependable because it involves a com- 
parison between nude and draped figures: there is, 
for example, no way of knowing how the second 
master, who disguises form beneath draperies, might 
have treated the nude. We should, therefore, not be 
justified in accepting the attribution without question, 
or-—to go beyond Miss Fugmann’s contentions—in 
finding in this figure the characteristics of French as 
distinct from Mosan style. 

My chief objection to Miss Fugmann’s allocation 
of the figures is that many of them, relatively different 
in both style and date according to her arguments, 
are now standing side by side. This is especially 
surprising when one recalls how parts had to be 
delivered upon completion. The contract reads, Z¢ 
remetront les panaus fais devers le chapitle, a fait que 
Sait sieront. Although the word panaus does in fact 
suggest that the figures may have been made inde- 
pendently and attached at any convenient time, Miss 
Fugmann observes, with curious inconsistency, that 
for purely practical reasons the rows of niches would 
scarcely have been delivered to the convent without 
their figures (of. cit., p. 81). Had this actually been 
the case, it would be hard to explain striking dif- 
ferences between adjacent figures, save by a later 
rearrangement. The contract states that within half 
a year a transept gable and adjoining parts were to 
be submitted sans les ymaginez. As for the practical 
difficulties invoked by Miss Fugmann, they could 
easily have been overcome by using models of the 
arcades for whatever reference was necessary. 
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minuteness, Nicholaus and Jaquemon utilized the softness and malleability of the 
metal to obtain larger effects. 

In general character the Vatican cross bears some relation to the shrine of 
St. Gertrude, but in its technical aspects it is more conservative. Filigree, jewels, 
and foliage are the chief elements of the design, and the whole surface is elaborately 
decorated. Much of this conservatism can doubtless be explained on the basis 
that the cross is obviously a much more modest affair than the shrine. It is likely 
that both come from the same general region and that they were made about the 
same time. They were not, however, executed by the same goldsmiths. A com- 
parison of the foliage would necessitate this conclusion, but a more striking contrast 
is afforded by the figure of the crucified Christ on the Vatican cross (Fig. 5) as 
against the figure at the center of one of the long sides of the shrine (Fig. 15).™ 
The proportions are slenderer than those of the figure on the shrine; the movement 
is more accentuated. The effect of bulk is impaired by the loincloth, which obscures 
the position of the legs. The effect is flat in comparison to the shrine figure, where 
the folds wind around the limbs and continue behind, instead of functioning as a 
decorative screen. The folds of the shrine figure are tubular in section; those of 
the other are angular. 

In comparison with the mesh-like draperies of Hugo’s bookcovers, however, the 
folds of the figure on the Vatican cross seem in their turn plastically inspired. 
Evidently, in the interval between the date of Hugo’s work (c. 1225) and that of 
our cross, sculptural predilections have profoundly altered the art of the Belgian 
goldsmiths, The explanation of this phenomenon is to be found, as has been noted 
before, in the “cathedral style” of France; the most noteworthy early examples in 
Belgian metalwork are afforded by the shrine of St. Eleutherius (Fig. 17), completed 
at Tournai in 1247, and the Floreffe triptych of 1254 (Fig. 8). Although it is true 
that the shrine of St. Eleutherius strikes the note of a kind of artistic summary 
of the Rhenish-Mosan traditions in goldsmith work,” the newer tendencies are, 
nevertheless, in evidence. The arcades which decorate the sides of its roof are set 
with towers and gables borrowed from the architecture of Tournai.” The figures attain 
a fullness of mass not found in the work of Hugo of Oignies nor in that of the pro- 
gressive Nicholas of Verdun; parallels can be found only in French cathedral sculpture, 
in work like the north portals of Rheims. In the Floreffe triptych, as we have seen, 
both the architectural and the sculptural tendencies are carried much further in a 
French direction; but the plastic quality of the figures of the Tournai shrine was never 
surpassed in Belgian metalwork. A quarter of a century later, in the shrine of St. Ger- 
trude, where we have observed an eclectic profusion of the externals of Gothic style, 
mannerism has already set in. Any specifically plastic intention is imperfectly conveyed 
because of the not altogether congruous accompaniment of an attempted monument- 
ality, observable not only in the secondary figures, but even in the St. Gertrude, 
which is the most plastic detail of the shrine. Thus, it becomes clear that the plastic 


29. Opposite the St. Gertrude and seldom repro- 31. M. Fugmann, of. cit., p. 39. Illustrated in 
duced. For an illustration of the whole side see Lehnert, ///. Gesch. des Kuntsgewerbes, Berlin, 1907, 
Borchgrave d’Altena, Folklore brabangon, July, 1926. I, opp. p. 272. 


30. We have already noted, for example, its beaded 
wire edges and the meticulousness of its detail. 
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phase—if we may so term it—of Belgian goldsmith work, was only an interlude. 
Towards the end of the thirteenth century we find French sculpture aped but 
misunderstood in relatively linear transcriptions in both metal and stone.” Flemish 
art thereupon reverted increasingly to line, the traditional aesthetic vocabulary of 
the North, until the way was paved for the renaissance of the fifteenth century.” 

From the foregoing considerations it is clear, I think, that the figure on the Vatican 
cross is, in its technical detail, dissimilar to French work. On the other hand, the 
type of the Chris , the composition, and the iconography are closely related to French 
art, particularly to examples from the minor arts.“ The figure is best categorized as 
a Belgian version of a French theme. The crucified Christ on the shrine of Nivelles 
has more immediate French precedent, specifically in monumental works like the 
Crucifixion over the left portal of the facade of Rheims cathedral, which dates late 
in the thirteenth century.” The Vatican figure, then, echoes a sculptural tradition 
directly but ornamentally. Herein lies the explanation of what at first seems indi- 
cative of a later style on comparison to the Nivelles figure. While a classification for 
the figure on the Vatican cross in the early years of the fourteenth century is not 
excluded, a date shortly before 1300 is, on the whole, more likely to be correct. 
Although the expression of agony and exhaustion is more emphatic than in most 
European representations of the time, there was strong precedent for such emphasis 
in Belgian metalwork of the thirteenth century: for example in Hugo’s bookcovers 
(c. 1225) (Fig. 11), and in the Floreffe triptych (1254) both on its front (Fig. 18) and 
especially on its reverse (Fig. 13). The example last cited affords further points of 
similarity: the arrangement of the loincloth, the position of its knot, the strongly 
marked breastbone, and the position of the feet. The Vatican figure is clearly late 
in the evolution, but not to such an extent as might first appear. 


32. The most recent general treatment of the d’Altena, Revue d’art, XXVIII, 1926, pp. 56 ff.) 


sculpture is by Marguerite Devigne (La Sculplure 
mosane du XII au XVI siécle, 1932, especially pp. 
47-51), who notes how local characteristics are largely 
lost under the domination of French style in the third 
quarter and particularly at the close of the thirteenth 
century. The transition to the fourteenth century is 
marked by mannerism in pose and facial expression 
(e. g. the Vierge de St. Pholien, Liége). By this 
time the tradition of the Romanesque stonecarvers 
and metalworkers, which had previously been of 
paramount importance in Mosan sculpture, was defi- 
nitely broken, and French style ruled supreme for 
three-quarters of a century. One might add that a 
certain linear emphasis characterizes much of the work 
and helps to distinguish it from the contemporary 
sculpture of France. 

33. The evolution of Belgian goldsmith work of 
the thirteenth century is analyzed in detail by Miss 
Fugmann, of. cit. Many valuable amendments to her 
study have been offered in an unpublished review by 
Dr. Hermann Schnitzler, who, amongst other things, 
emphasizes more strongly than Miss Fugmann the 
historical importance of the shrine of St. Eleutherius. 
Like Miss Fugmann, he notes that the two end arcades 
are reproduced, with very little change, in the plaque 
on the reverse of the Vierge de Pelerinage, at Wal- 
court. (The point was first made by Borchgrave 


Here the motive itself and the style of the figures 
beneath are carried a bit further in a Gothic direction. 
The figure style compares with that of the back of 
the Walcourt cross; and both provide hypothetical 
precedent for the engraved reverse of the Floreffe 
triptych. It becomes clear that Tournai must be 
considered a center influential in the history of the 
art, because of the effect of work done there upon 
the prolific production of goldsmith work in the region 
of the Meuse during the second half of the thirteenth 
century. I am indebted to Dr. Schnitzler for many 
helpful suggestions and particularly for his having 
placed at my disposal his review of Miss Fugmann’s 
thesis. 

34. Cf. ivories of the late thirteenth and early 
fourteenth centuries (R. Koechlin, Les Zvoires gothi- 
gues francais, Paris, 1924, III). 

35. P. Vitry, La Cathedrale de Reims, Paris, 1919, 
I, p. 22 and fig. 13. The figures were radically 
restored in the eighteenth century. If this fact con- 
stitutes an objection to the comparison, an example 
of a Crucifixion similarly robust in proportions and 
dating shortly before or after 1300 is afforded by a 
fragment of the former jubé of the cathedral of Bour- 
ges, now in the local museum (A. Gardner, Medieval 
Sculpture in France, Cambridge, 1931, fig. 346. 














Fic. 17—Zournat, Cathedral: Shrine of St. Eleutherius. Detail 











Fic. 18—Faris, Louvre: Religuary Fic. 19—Rome, Museo Cristiano: 
Jrom Floreffe. Detail of Processional Cross. Detail 
Face of Left Wing of Face 





Fic. 20—Leningrad, Hermitage: Cross. Detail of Face 
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The head of the Christ (Fig. 19) is disappointing, absolutely and in comparison 
with the works considered above, though it should not be overlooked that our photo- 
graph of this detail was taken from an angle from which the cross was rarely observed. 
While the execution is slovenly, the Belgian characteristics emerge on comparison to 
the head of the seated Christ on the Nivelles shrine (Fig. 16), in the arrangement of 
hair, beard, and moustache, and in the general physiognomy. 

A close parallel for the loincloth of the figure is provided by the wooden crucifix 
at Oplinter, slightly north of the region we have been discussing. Although this 
work is not documented, it is generally assigned to the last years of the thirteenth 
century.” The parallel is sufficient to help substantiate our theoretical classification 
of the Vatican cross. The crucifix affords additional points of similarity in the shape 
and proportion of the cross, in the four-lobed terminations,” and in the animals 
within the lobes themselves. 

A cross from the abbey of St. Trudpert, near Freiburg-i.-Br., now in the 
Hermitage, offers further parallels.» The oak leaves along its arms (Fig. 20)” 
immediately recall the fronds beside the large crystal on the back of the Vatican 
cross; and they approximate even more closely the oak leaves on the cross of the 
Floreffe triptych (Fig. 8) with their grooves down the center. The maple leaves, 
again, indicate a relationship. The technique of applied openwork foliage ultimately 
derives from Hugo’s work, and the use of oak and maple leaves in this manner is 
specific for Belgian production in the second half of the thirteenth century. The 
rims and the flanges of the settings are smooth edged. In all particulars the cross 
has the “soft” appearance noted as characteristic of Mosan goldsmith work after 1250 
(the Floreffe triptych and the shrine of St. Gertrude). The Hermitage cross is 
proportioned much like the Vatican cross; and its arms end in quatrefoils (Fig. 7). 
While undoubtedly superior, the figure of Christ presents many points of comparison 
to that on the Vatican cross, both in general arrangement and in detail. It likewise 
recalls the probably earlier figure on the left wing of the Floreffe triptych (Fig. 18) 
and the possibly contemporary figure on the Nivelles shrine (Fig. 15), which it 
resembles in the composition and in the modeling of the torso. The head (Fig. 20) 
is markedly similar to that of the seated Christ on the last-named work. We have 
already considered the significance of the iconography of the evangelistic symbols 
which appear on the back, all four holding scrolls and the angel kneeling in profile. 


36. E. Liithgen, of. cit., pp. 162 and 164, pl. X, 1. 38. M. Rosenberg, of. ci¢., with an illustration of 











The dating depends upon a comparison to the oak 
crucifix of St. Maria im Kapitol, Cologne (idid., 
pl. VIII, 3). A dedicatory inscription states that the 
latter was consecrated in 1304. This date has been 
questioned and the crucifix placed as late as the end 
of the fourteenth century. Certain older, almost Ro- 
manesque features are, however, noted by M. Strucken 
(Literarische und kunstlerische Quellen des Gabel- 
Kruzifixus, Kélner Diss., Diisseldorf, 1928, pp. 57 ff., 
fig. 32), who finds in Cologne seals further support 
for the earlier dating. See also J. J. van Ysendyck, 
op. cit., ser. III, Sculptures, pl. 15. 

37. Slightly different from the Gothic quatrefoils 
of the Vatican cross, a form much employed in Mosan 
goldsmith work, as attested by several phylacteries 
attributed to Hugo and his circle. 


the head; A. N. Kube, of. ci¢., with other illustra- 
tions. See note 9 for these references and for previous 
discussion. The only documentation is the represent- 
ation, inscribed, of St. Trudpert, and the record of 
the Basilewsky collection, from which the Hermitage 
acquired the cross, of its provenance. Rosenberg’s 
date for the cross is c. 1250; -Kube’s date is late 
thirteenth or early fourteenth century. The relation- 
ship to Belgian work was noted by both of these 
authors; Darcel, who first published the cross (Gazette 
des beaux-arts, XVIII, 2° ser., 1878, p. 544 and 
opp. 548), went so far as to say, ‘‘ Pours nous, en 
résumé, cette croix peut avoir été fabriqué sur les 
bords du Rhin, mais par un artiste francais et des 
plus éminents.’’ 
39. Reproduction from Rosenberg, of. cit. 
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Finally, the engraved monsters on the same side (Fig. 7), accompanied by a scattering 
of oak and maple leaves, strongly recall those in the frame of the Floreffe triptych 
(Fig. 8) and those in the border of the Arsénal bookcovers which we have already 
associated with Mosan work. It therefore seems reasonable to conclude that the 
Hermitage cross, whether it was made at the abbey of St. Trudpert or not, is actually 
the work of a Mosan craftsman.“ 

From the foregoing discussion the Mosan provenance of the Vatican cross emerges 
as fairly certain. The date is not possible to fix within more than general limits. 
While it is incontestably after 1250, it is not necessarily before 1300, though a 
slight consideration will serve to fix that year as an approximate ferminus ante 
guem. Reason for the preference of a date late in the thirteenth century to one 
early in the fourteenth is provided by reminiscences, observable in the cross, of 
early thirteenth and even twelfth century style. Thus, the animals in medallions 
along the arms of the cross and in the lobes of its quatrefoil terminations (Fig. 10) 
are ultimately Romanesque in origin. It has already been noted that these animal 
forms are not woven into the design as in Hugo’s bookcovers, but that they preserve 
an individual existence, according to the Gothic sense of design. Similar use of 
animal motives may be observed in the terminations of the Oplinter crucifix; in 
a copper-gilt flabellum divided between the Wallace collection in London, and the 
Hermitage;“! and on the back of a silver statuette of the Virgin at Walcourt.® 
A much stronger reason for considering the date of the cross to be before 1300 
rests in the fact that almost the entire back is covered with filigree, a technique 
which was not employed for the shrine of St. Gertrude and which was definitely out 
of fashion in the fourteenth century. Again, the top edges of the filigree and of 
the flanges of the jewel settings are indistinctly beaded, doubtless a reminiscence of 


40. The bookcover at St. Paul in Carinthia pro- in the Wallace collection as the object in question: 
vides another case in point. Though it comes from if placed back to back the two discs would coincide, 
the abbey of St. Blasius in the Schwarzwald, Miss thus forming a flabellum. He amends De Linas’ 
Fugmann (of. cit., pp. 97-100) considers that the ascription ofa French, in favor of a Mosan, provenance. 











upper Rhenish provenance generally assigned to it 
(most recently in the Geschichte des Kunsigewerbes, 
Berlin, 1928 ff., V, pp. 376-377) is only tenable, 
‘‘wenn man seine Entstehung durch einen in Frank- 
reich oder Belgien griindlich geschulten, mit westlichem 
Formgefihl stark durchdrungenen Meister voraus- 
setzt.’’ I am in entire agreement with her attribution, 
though I should like to add a smal! point to her 
argument: the maple leaves on the cover and those 
on the Hermitage cross are so similar in shape and 
in execution—to judge from photographs—and the 
figures so similar in style, it would appear that both 
objects are by the same itinerant workman (pre- 
sumably Mosan in training), though it would be 
imprudent to make this assertion without further 
investigation. 

41. De Linas, Revue de l’ari chrélien, I, ser. 3 
(1883), p. 383 and pl. XI; Borchgrave d’Altena, Un 
Flabellum d’Entre-Sambre et Meuse, in Revue belge 
a’ archéologie et d’histoiredel’art, \1 (1932), pp. 330-334. 
The disc in the Hermitage was acquired from the 
Basilewsky collection. When De Linas published it, 
he noted that the dealer from whom it was originally 
obtained, ‘‘en possedait un duplicata au moment de 
l’acquisition.’’ Borchgrave d’Altena identifies the disc 


The date, he thinks, is late in the thirteenth century. 

The leaves closely resemble those on the foot ofa 
reliquary (Fig. 12, lower half) in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum (H. P. Mitchell, of. cit, figs. A, J, 
pp. 159, 165). As Mitchell indicates (of. cit., p. 164), 
this object does not belong to the reliquary itself. 
Its style proclaims a late thirteenth century date, and 
its Mosan provenance is attested by the reliefs on its 
concave top, which illustrate scenes from the life of 
St. Amandus, bishop of Maestricht. 

42. Not the Vierge de Pélerinage, but the statuette 
signed, Li Evars me fist, Dou liaiyt. See Borchgrave 
d’Altena, of. cit. A good illustration of the figure 
was published by Paul Vitry in Les Arts, February, 
1912. For a recent consideration, see M. Devigne, 
op. cit., p. 50 and pl. XI, no. 46, who assigns a date 
in the first half or middle of the fourteenth century. 
The style is more fully Gothic than that of the 
Vatican cross—to compare the Virgin with the Figure 
of Christ. The same remarks might be made of the 
superb silver-gilt statuette of St. Blasius at Namur, 
dated by Vitry (of. cit., with illustration) at the end 
of the thirteenth century, and by M. Devigne (0. cit., 
p. 50, and pl. XI, no. 47) in the first third of the 
fourteenth century. 
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traditional practice.” The use of a large number of cabochon gems argues in itself 
for a relatively early date. These considerations combine with stylistic comparisons 
already made to limit the date of the cross to the late thirteenth century. Otherwise, 
the cross must be considered exceptionally old-fashioned for its day, and in that 
event a date from style would hold little significance. 

If the date can be placed before 1300 on grounds of technique and style, the 
argument already drawn from the iconography of the evangelistic symbols immediately 
holds good in limiting the provenance to the region between Cologne and Charleroi. 
But the closest parallels, it will be remembered from the discussion, point to the 
further restricted area which lies between Charleroi and Liége. This indication is 
now corroborated by the results of our examination of the technique and the style. 

The study of the cross has led us far afield, but, it is hoped, no further than its 
own relationships have necessitated. It is to be regretted that our conclusions are 
not fortified by more specific and objective evidence than we have been able to offer. 
We can only hope that a letter, a diary, a church record, will some day divulge its 
secret and verify our researches. Identification of the sinister blason at the base 
of our cross might point a way to the needed clue. However this may be, the 
cross is a worthy addition to the many fine productions already known of a dis- 
tinguished and time-honored profession. 


43. But the design is more delicate than in earlier designs are relatively florid and sluggish; the main 
work. It is chiefly formed by the separate tendrils; pattern is defined by the thickness of several strands, 
and they are, for the most part, connected with the while the tendrils are short and merely serve to spice 
central pellet and diverge immediately from it, so and intensify. Compare the reliquary at Namur publi- 
that the movement is directly centrifugal. The earlier shed by Helbig, Z’Art mosan, I, 1906, opp. p. 76. 





Detail of Border of Bookcover by Hugo of Oignies 
(after Drawing by Seth M. Velsey) 








THE MOSAICS OF CEFALU 


By VICTOR LASAREFF 


RACTICALLY everyone who has written on the subject of Sicilian monu- 

mental painting has given an especially important place to the mosaics 

of Cefald.! Millet® characterizes them as “les plus pures d’exécution et 

les moins restaurés;’’ Wulff® describes them as “die schénsten byzantin- 
ischen Mosaiken Siziliens;’’ Diehl* as “les plus anciennes de l’ile.” Yet, notwith- 
standing this high and, let me add, quite just evaluation, the mosaics of Cefald up 
to the present time have never been fortunate enough to find any investigator to 
publish in full their extraordinary decorative ensemble, which still, in great part, 
remains unknown. Works of a general character, though making the usual brief 
references to the mosaics of Cefalt, naturally could not give an exhaustive analysis 
of them. It is the purpose of the present article, not only to publish the mosaics 
of Cefalt, but also to establish the exact place which they occupy among the 
Italo-Byzantine monuments of the twelfth century. 

*'* 

In the Leber privilegiorum ecclesiae cephaludensis, dated 1329, preserved in the 
library of Palermo,’ the story is told of how King Roger, returning from Salerno to 
Sicily, was caught in a violent storm, and made a vow if he was saved to build 
a church in honor of Christ and His disciples wherever he should be so fortunate as 
to make port. Roger landed in Cefald on August 3rd, 1125, and erected a votive 
church at that place richly decorated with mosaics.° This episode, which is also 
mentioned by Fazello,’ does not appear in Roger’s decree dated 1145: “ Dignum et 


1. D. Pietrasanta, duca di Serradifalco, De/ duomo byzantinische Kunst, 11, Berlin-Neubabelsberg, 1914, 








di Monreale e di altre chiese siculo-normanne, Paler- 
mo, 1838, pp. 29-34; G. di Marzo, Delle belle arti 
in Sicilia dai normanni sino alla fine del secolo XIV, 
II, Palermo, 1859, pp. 46-60; C. Schnaase, Geschichte 
der bildenden Kiinste, 1V, pt. 1, Diisseldorf, 1870, 
pp. 474-476; D. Salazaro, Studi sui monumenti della 
Italia meridionale dal IV al XIII secolo, \{, Naples, 
1877, pp. 62-64; A. Shchukarev, 7he Byzantine Mo- 
saics of Two Sicilian Churches of the XI/lth Century, 
in Records of the Imperial Russian Archeological So- 
ciety, 1V (1889), pp. 50-59 (in Russian); G. Clausse, 
Basiliques et mosaigues chrétiennes, \1, Paris, 1893, 
pp. 103-116; A. Colasanti, LZ’ Art byzantin en Stalie, 
Milan, s. a., pl. 93 ; Crowe and Cavalcaselle, A New 
History of Painting in Italy, ed. by E. Hutton, I, 
London, 1908, pp. 58-60; A. Venturi Sforia dell’ arte 
staliana, II, Milan, 1902, pp. 402-404; G. Millet, 
L’Art byzantin, in Histoire de art depuis les pre- 
miers temps chrétiens jusqu’a nos jours, publiée sous 
la direction de André Michel, 1, pt. 1, Paris, 1905, 
p. 199; O. M. Dalton, Byzantine Art and Archaeology, 
Oxford, 1911, p. 410; O. Wulff, <Alichristliche und 


p. 574; N. Kondakov, /conography of the Virgin, Il, 
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rationale fore duximus ad Salvatoris nostri honorem domum construere et ad illius 
gloriam aulam fundare, qui nobis et honorem contulit et nostrum nomen laude regia 
decoravit.... hac itaque ratione ducti ex longo jam tempore ad honorem sancti 
Salvatoris proposuimus ecclesiam construere in civitate Cephaledi.... Quam volente 
Deo et Salvatore nostro cooperante fundavimus atque construximus.”® In the diploma 
of Ugone, Archbishop of Messina, dated 1131, is an indication that the foundation 
stone of the cathedral of Cefald was laid on the day of Pentecost of that year.* 
In Roger’s diploma of 1132 the cathedral is referred to as already completed (‘* Ego 
Rogerius Rex.... feci aedificare templum episcopatus ab initio fundationis suae in 
loco qui dicitur Cephaludum in nomine et honore Salvatoris’’);‘° and in his decree 
of 1145 he gives an order for the erection of two porphyry tombs on opposite sides 
of the choir (‘‘Sarcophagos vero duos porphiriticos as decessus mei signum perpe- 
tuum conspicuos in praefata ecclesia stabilivimus fore permansuros, in quorum altero 
juxta canonicorum psallentium chorum post diei mei obitum conditus requiescam 
alterum vero tam ad insignem memoriam mei nominis quam ad istius ecclesiae 
gloriam stabilivimus”).'' The inscription decorating the apse, dated 1148, reads: 


‘“Rogerius Rex egregius plenis [plenus] pietatis 

Hoc statuit templum motus zelo Deitatis 

Hos opibus ditat variis varioque decore 

Ornat magnificat in Salvatores honore 

Ergo stuctori tanto Salvator adesto 

Ut sibi submissos conservet corde modesto 

Anno ab incarnatione Domini millesimo centesimo XLVIII 
Indictione XI anno V regni ejus XVIII 

Hoc opus musei factum est.” 


All these facts point to the same conclusion—the completion of the apsidal 
mosaics between 1132 and 1148; but this information does not give us any point 
of departure from which to date the mosaics on the vault and walls of the choir. 
Since it is always possible that the inscription in the apse with the date 1148 
relates only to the mosaics in the apse, but not to those on the vault and walls of 
the choir, it is not too hazardous to assume that these may have been set later. 
The possibility of such an assumption is also suggested by several architectural 
details of the building which clearly indicate that it is a conglomerate of parts built 
at different times. 

Though Roger’s decree of 1132 speaks of the cathedral of Cefald as completed, 
this statement should not be accepted uncritically. In the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries the erection of large churches usually lasted many decenniums and for this 
reason chronological references in contemporary annals to the year in which a church 
was erected often give no clue to the date of the different parts of the building, even 
the most important. These observations apply in large measure to the contents of 


8. Pirri, Not. eccl. cephal., p. 800, 10. Pirri, Not. eccl. cephal., p. 799. 
9. Pirri, Not. eccl. messanen., p. 389. 11. Pirri, Not. eccl. cephal., p. 800. 
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Roger’s decree of 1132. There is no reason to dispute the correctness of the date of 
building the cathedral as falling between 1131 and 1132, so far as concerns the main 
framework of the structure, which might very well have been erected by 1132. It is, 
however, very doubtful whether such an enormous structure as the cathedral of Cefald 
could have been wholly completed in so short a time. As was usual in such cases, 
the work must have been spread over a much longer period. This is further indicated 
by the date in the apse. Under these circumstances the only key to the date of 
execution of the various parts of the cathedral is a stylistic analysis of its architecture. 

A detailed architectural analysis is not a part of my plan; for me it is only 
important to clear up those facts in the history of the building of this edifice which 
may help to date the mosaics. For this purpose I am primarily interested in the 
question of when the choir, or presbyterium, was built and vaulted over, since it is 
here that the mosaics are located which have not been dated, differing in this respect 
from those of the apse. 

The cathedral of Cefald is not, stylistically speaking, an architectural unit. This is 
evident at the first glance. The towers of the facade, and the nave are both typically 
Sicilian, but the ribbed cross vaults, with pointed arches, of the presbyterium and the 
right wing of the transept, and the strong corresponding external buttresses, are quite 
new in Sicily; these elements are unmistakably borrowed from Northern architecture. 
The minor decorative details of the exterior, such as the deeply engaged double 
columns of the apse, are also suggestive of the Gothic tradition, and so are the inter- 
lacing arches. Finally, the arcades in the upper part of the transept and the plan 
of the transept and presbyterium also show Gothic influence. Yet these facts did not 
prevent Toesca™ from dating all the portions of the cathedral in which these influences 
are clearly shown in the second half of the twelfth century. Bertaux,”’ however, differs 
from Toesca and refers all the work of the reconstruction and restoration of the 
cathedral to the time of Frederick II (‘vers 1230”). It is difficult to decide with 
complete certainty which of these two experts is correct, as changes of architectural 
forms usually took place very slowly in the Middle Ages, and within a period of thirty 
to forty years it is hardly possible to determine any precise date. Personally, I incline 
toward the opinion of Bertaux since it is solidly based on the date (1240) in the upper 
part of the facade,"* where the window and ornamentation have purely Gothic lines and 
confirm the correctness of the date. The general architectural style of this facade, 
built by Giovanni Panettera, further justifies this dating. The painted decoration 
dating from 1263, of which traces remain on the ceiling of the nave” also indicates 
the thirteenth century. It appears unequivocally from both these dates that the 
cathedral of Cefald underwent considerable alteration in the thirteenth century and it 
is therefore entirely logical to attribute all those parts of the building which show 
traces of Gothic influence to that time. The general development of South Italian 
architecture also tends to corroborate this conclusion. Bertaux has convincingly 


12. Toesca, Storia deill’arte italiana, 1, p. 619. 15. See Sicilia, Guida d'Italia del Touring Club 
%3. E. Bertaux, L’Art dans ['ltalie méridionale, Italiano, Milan, 1919, p. 114. Cf. O. Join Lambert 
Paris, 1904, p. 602. in L. Olivier, Am Sicile, Paris, s. a., pp. 501 ff. 


14. See A. Salinas in Archivio storico siciliano, 
1879, pp. 328 ff. 
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Fic. 1—Cefalu, Cathedral; Christ Pantocrator, the Virgin, four Archangels, and 
welve Apostles. Mosaic of Apse. C. 1148 
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proved” that Gothic influences penetrated deeply into the south of Italy, especially 
into Sicily, during the first half of the thirteenth century when, in the reign of 
Frederick II, the Cistercian monks erected a considerable number of buildings directly 
derived from Burgundian prototypes. In this same period not a few of the older 
churches were remodeled in the contemporary spirit, which showed itself by the use 
of the new ribbed cross vault with pointed arches (e. g., the church of S. Maria di 
Gradillo in Ravello, which has the date 1153 on the facade; the cathedral of Troja; 
the church in Barletta, and others),"’ and there is every reason to assume that the 
quadripartite vault of the same type which covers the choir of the cathedral of Cefala 
was also constructed in the thirteenth century at about the same time that the facade 
was remodeled in 1240. 

But although an analysis of the architecture fixes the second and third decades 
of the thirteenth century as a ferminus post quem for the mosaics of the choir 
vault, it unfortunately contributes very little toward clearing up the question of 
the time when the mosaics on the walls were set. When I was in Cefald I 
could not, owing to the absence of scaffolding, accurately determine the line of 
the seam dividing the new vault from the old walls. However, it is quite logical 
to assume a priori that when roofing the presbyterium, with the new vault, the 
upper part of the walls was also altered. This is immediately suggested by the 
fact that the two upper windows in these walls are not located on the same axis 
as the lower windows. It is obvious that they were added later, when it was neces- 
sary to orient them with relation to the center of the new vault, while the lower 
windows, built at an earlier period, before the choir was covered by a cross vault, 
preserved their original location. It is a natural inference from this peculiar 
spacing of the windows that the lower part of the walls of the presbyterium and its 
two tiers of mosaics date from the time of the building of the apse, while the 
upper part of the walls and the vault are much later—somewhere in the thirties of the 
thirteenth century. It would logically follow that the two upper zones of the wall 
mosaics were made at the same time, but a final solution of this problem is only 
possible on the basis of a thorough study of the mosaics themselves. It is sufficient 
for our purpose, however, that an analysis of the architecture not only places the 
mosaics of the vault in the thirteenth century, but also provides points of departure 
for dating the mosaics on the upper part of the walls of the presbyterium. 

In the cathedral of Cefali the mosaics decorate the apse, and the walls and vault 
of the choir. Formerly there were five large mosaics on the wall of the entrance 
porch which are now irrevocably lost: there were the portraits of William I, William II, 
and Empress Constantia; Roger II was shown as offering a model of the church he 
had built to the Savior; the fifth mosaic represented Emperor Frederick II sitting on 
a throne and dispatching his ambassador John Cicala, Bishop of Cefali, to Damascus 
and Babylon.” The conch of the apse is filled by an enormous half figure of Our 
Lord, which dominates the entire interior of the church (Figs. 1, 2). Below the 


16. Bertaux, op. cit., pp. 669-697. This description was carefully copied by Butera and 
17. Bertaux, op. cit., pp. 624, 675. reproduced by Pirri. The entrance porch was altered 
18. A detailed description of these five lost mo- in 1480, as is attested by the date incised on one of 


saics is given in the above-mentioned MS. dated 1329. the capitals. 
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Pantocrator are three horizontal zones containing the following figures: in the upper 
zone (Fig. 4) is the Virgin as orans, with the four archangels standing beside her 
(Raphael, Michael, Gabriel, and Uriel); in the middle zone (Figs. 5, 6) are the four 
evangelists (Mark and Matthew on the left and John and Luke on the right), with the 
apostles Peter and Paul in the center of the apse on opposite sides of the window. 
In the lower zone (Figs. 5,6) are the six apostles Philip, Jacob, Andrew, Simon, 
Bartholomew, and Thomas. The vault is decorated by four half-length figures of 
angels, two seraphim, and two cherubim (Figs. 17, 18). All the inscriptions on the 
apse and vault are in Greek with the sole exception of the Latin inscription on the 
right-hand page of the open gospel in Christ’s left hand—the familiar gospel text 
(Ego sum lux mundi, etc.)—which is an exact translation of the Greek text on the 
left-hand page. The walls of the choir are also covered with mosaics, consisting of 
four rows of saints. On the left wall is a medallion with the half-length figure of 
Melchizedek, on either side of which stand Hosea (Fig. 19) and Moses. In the next 
row (from above downwards) are the figures of Joel, Amos (Fig. 21), and Obadiah; 
in the third zone, the figures of the archdeacons Peter, Vincent, Lawrence, and 
Stephen; and in the lowest zone, Sts. Gregory, Augustine, Sylvester, and Dionysius 
Areopagiticus (Fig. 15). The mosaics on the right-hand wall are arranged in a similar 
manner. In the upper band we see the half-length figure of Abraham (Fig. 22) in a 
medallion with David (Fig. 23) and Solomon on either side; in the second zone are 
Jonas, Micah, and Nahum; in the third, Sts. Theodore Stratilates, George, Demetrius 
of Salonica, and Nestor; and in the fourth zone, Sts. Nicholas, Basil the Great, John 
Chrysostom, and Gregory Theologus (Fig. 14). All the inscriptions on the walls of 
the choir are in Latin except those of the lower zone of the right wall (those naming 
Sts. Nicholas, Basil the Great, John Chrysostom, and Gregory Theologus). 

As a whole, the mosaics of Cefali form a well-constructed iconographic system, 
the basic elements of which are derived from the pure Byzantine tradition. The 
Pantocrator, usually placed in the central dome in Byzantine churches, is here 
transferred to the conch of the apse. This powerful half-figure is the very embodiment 
of the demiurgos, creator and ruler of the world; all-seeing, He is the decorative 
center of the entire ensemble; it is He Who first strikes the eye of the beholder; 
it is He Who reigns over the entire interior of the basilica, Who by His vast propor- 
tions overpowers mere man and forces upon him the sense of his utter insignificance 
in the presence of the omnipotence of divinity. The Virgin, standing below the Christ 
in the pose of the orans, her hands raised toward the Savior, represents the terrestrial 
church. In the celestial hierarchy she stands second after Christ and is purposely 
placed in the upper zone of the apse, surrounded by the four archangels. In the lower 
portion of the apse and in the two first zones of the choir walls are depicted the 
twelve apostles, archdeacons, saints, and fathers of the church. This arrangement of 
zones brings us down, by successive degrees, so to speak, from the sky, symbolized 
by the conch of the apse (Pantocrator), through the upper zone (with figures of the 
Virgin and four archangels) and the vault of the choir (with angels, cherubim and 
seraphim), to the earth where the saints and innumerable martyrs have carried on 
their activities. As the representatives, founders, and organizers of the terrestrial 
church, they are intentionally placed in the lower zones of the apse and of the walls 
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Fic. 4—Cefalu, Cathedral: The Virgin with two Archangels. Detail of Fig. 1 
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of the choir. Thus, each of the figures occupies a strictly determined place in the 
composition of a complicated decorative system, which represents the eternal union 
of Christ, head of the celestial church, with the Virgin, who is the embodiment of the 
terrestrial church, and with the apostles and saints, who are its pillars. 

The idea of the indivisible unity of the church does not by any means exhaust the 
significance of the mosaics of Cefali, which also symbolize one of the most important 
dogmas of the Christian religion—that of the Eucharist. The twelve apostles in the 
lower zones of the apse personify here, as they do in the cathedrals of Trieste and 
Torcello, the sacrament of the Eucharist with its miraculous transformation of bread 
and wine into the flesh and blood of Christ, daily taking place upon the altar.’* There 
is also an allusion to the sacrament of the Eucharist in the figures of Abraham and 
Melchizedek placed on the upper part of the choir walls. The Christian theologians 
regarded them and their offerings as the Old Testament prototypes of the Eucharist— 
the symbol of the sacrificial death of Christ. They appear in S. Vitale and S. Apol- 
linare in Classe with this same symbolical meaning.” Thus, for example, in the 
prayer of the xgooxou:d4 traditionally attributed to Basil the Great™ the priest, 
preparing for the Eucharist, turns toward God and begs Him to accept his prayer as 
He received the offerings of Abel, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Aaron, and Samuel; and 
in the liturgical canon translated by Martigny,” the name of Melchizedek is included 
in this series of Old Testament names. Along with Melchizedek and Abraham, the 
prophets Hosea and Moses are represented on one side of the choir wall and David and 
Solomon on the other, and in the zone just below, six other prophets. On account of 
the absence of a dome in the cathedral of Cefald, the figures of the prophets are found 
on the walls of the choir instead of on the drum, where they stand forth in their 
usual réle of announcing the miraculous apparition of Christ to the world and the 
vicarious atonement made by Him for all humanity. 

Before proceeding to an analysis of the style of the Cefali mosaics it is neces- 
sary to dwell in greater detail on their state of preservation. Millet was justified 
in remarking that the mosaics of Cefaldi are “les moins restaurées,”™ for, as a matter 
of fact, their comparatively good state of preservation favorably distinguishes them 
from the other Sicilian mosaics, which, in most cases, have suffered from a succes- 
sion of inexpert restorations. However, the mosaics of Cefald could not entirely 
escape the restorational ardor of the local Sicilian patriots. On their initiative not 
only were numerous additions made where lacunae had occurred, but even whole 
figures were replaced. Crowe and Cavalcaselle wrote as early as 1864 that some of 
the figures on the walls of the choir “have perished.”™* They described the figure 
of Moses as ‘‘now destroyed.” G,. di Marzo quotes a letter of the French archaeol- 
ogist Sabatier dated May 20, 1858, from which it appears that at that time the 


19. Cf. Millet, of. cit., p. 198. 21. Millet, op. cit., p. 181. 

20. In St. Sophia in Kiev, Aaron and the now 22. Martigny, Dictionnaire des antiquités chrétien- 
lost Melchizedek were represented on the sides of nes, Paris, 1897, p. 463. 
the Eucharist. The figure of Melchizedek also appears 23. Millet, of. cit., p. 199. 
in the mosaics of S. Maria Maggiore and in the wall 24. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, A New History of 
paintings of Bojana and Zemen. Cf. A. Grabar, Za Painting in Italy, p. 59. 
peinture religieuse en Buigarie, Paris, 1928, pp. 145, 25. bid. 
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mosaics of Cefald were restored by Riolo, a well-known Sicilian restorer. “Il Riolo,” 
writes Sabatier, “ha maestrevolmente superato le difficolta. I suoi ristauri, fatti con 
sommo giudizio e squisita abilita, si possono appena distinguere dal lavoro originale. 
E Dio volesse che tutti i ristauri fossero stati fatti per l’addietro collo stesso senno!”’™ 
But if the work of Riolo delighted Sabatier in the fifties, at the present time it is very 
far from being approved. The technique of restoration during the last decades has 
advanced so much and has developed so many new principles that the methods of 
Riolo’s work now call forth from every unprejudiced investigator the sharpest criticism. 
Riolo, like all Sicilian and Venetian restorers, was not content to strengthen the 
original half-ruined fragments in order to preserve them, but preferred to renew them, 
and in this instance the renewals are very coarse and undiscriminating and violate 
the most elementary requirements of the style.” The activities in Cefal) extended 
over many years and apparently he was the author of those figures which Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle described as lost. Riolo’s activities in Cefald fall in the later fifties, as 
is definitely established by the inscription under the window on the left side of the 
choir: “ Ferdinandi II regis munificentia musivum vetustate fatiscens Rosarius Riolo 
instauravit anno MDCCCLIX.” There is, however, good reason to suppose that 
Riolo also worked in Cefali at the beginning of the sixties, as there is a laconic 
inscription under the figure of Moses reading, “R. Riolo 1862.” 

As a result of all these “‘experiments”’ in restoration the mosaics of Cefali have 
undergone considerable stylistic change—less, it is true, than other Sicilian mosaics 
but still so all-pervading that they cannot be ignored.” The best preserved are 
those of the apse and vault. Here the activities of the restorers were limited to slight 
retouching which does not in any essential way distort the original drawing (cf., for 
instance, the heads of Luke, Philip, Simon, and others). But quite a different state 
of affairs is observable in the mosaics which decorate the walls of the choir. Here we 
find not only clumsy retouching but also heads and figures completely remade, 
among these being Moses, Obadiah, Gregory, and Dionysius (Fig. 15) on the left 
wall and Theodore Stratilates and Nestor (Fig. 14) on the right wall; and most of the 
remaining figures were subjected to partial restoration. All this necessitates great 
caution in the analysis of the style of the mosaics, which can be correctly evaluated 
only if we take into account all later restorational changes and replacements. 

The mosaics of the apse, which have an ascertained date (1148), unquestionably 
represent in the purest form the Greek tradition which was imported into Sicily 
in the twelfth century. Compared with other examples of Sicilian monumental 
painting these mosaics are impressive at the first glance on account of the exceptional 
beauty of their purely Byzantine forms. The figures are distinguished by correctness 


26. G. di Marzo, Delle belle arti in Sicilia.,., U, 
P- 55- 

27. Iam glad to note that Mr. Whittemore, under 
whose competent guidance the enormous work of 
cleaning the mosaics of St. Sophia in Constantinople 
is now going on, has definitely and completely broken 
with the tradition of the Italian restorers, and has re- 
nounced any idea of retouching or replacing the la- 
cunae in the mosaics now being uncovered, which, 
therefore, bear the stamp of pristine freshness. Only 


such an attitude is scientific nowadays. Cf. the pu- 
blication of the Byzantine Institute: Zhe Mosaics of 
St Sophia at Istanbul. Preliminary Report on the First 
Year’s work, 1931-1932. The Mosaics of the Narthex, 
by Thomas Whittemore, Oxford, 1933, pp. 10, 24. 

28. The last restorations were made in the cathedral 
of Cefald about 1919, when the crumbling mosaics 
were reinforced and measures were taken to streng- 
then and restore the building. 
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of proportion, the drawing by a remarkable strength, the treatment of the garments 
by an almost classic elegance. The faces, especially those of the apostles, are mar- 
kedly differentiated so that the spectator perceives each as an individual portrait, and 
it is possible to identify any of the apostles without referring to the accompanying 
Greek inscriptions. Christ and the Virgin are represented in severe frontal poses, but 
the figures of the apostles, on the contrary, are in the most varied positions, thus 
eliminating from the composition any coldly schematic quality and giving it a free 
and unconstrained character. The apostles (Figs. 5, 6) are shown in easy conversation 
and form a picturesque group foreshadowing the typical compositional formula of 
Renaissance painting—the so-called Santa Conversazione.” The contrast between 
the free-standing figures of the apostles and the rigid frontality of the figures of Christ 
and Mary is by no means accidental; it serves to emphasize the increase of the 
hierarchical splendor in a vertical direction, as the spectator’s eye moves from the 
lower part of the apse to the conch; parallel with this there is a corresponding 
increase in the scale of the figures. In this way temporal existence is contrasted 
with the eternal, spiritual world—the world of constant movement with the realm of 
absolute fixity. 

Perhaps the most attractive quality of the mosaics of Cefald is the coloring—the 
clear, pure colors have an extraordinary sonority and depth. Gold, pale green, 
intense blue, grayish violet, white, and grayish green tones predominate. They 
suggest a fresh, fragrant, many-hued bouquet, brightened here and there with touches 
of red and crimson. The robes shimmer with changeable colors—blue, violet, green, 
brownish red, yellow, pink, and grayish green merge imperceptibly into white tones 
which are infinitely varied. The mosaics of Cefalt far excel in beauty of color all 
other Sicilian mosaics. They are comparable only with the mosaics of Daphni which, 
in this respect, are one of the most interesting monuments of Greek mosaic art. 

The mosaics of the apse were completed about 1148—the year appearing in the 
inscription—and this is confirmed by the general character of their style, which is 
entirely lacking in academic slickness and that ornamental linear stylization so 
typical of later Sicilian mosaics. The breaking-up of the surface by means of lines 
never becomes petty and confused (as in Monreale), the rhythm of the lines remains 
throughout deeply organic, entirely without manneristic tension. The garments flow 
easily into fine, quiet folds suggesting, by their plastic expressiveness, the draperies 
of antiquity. In this respect they contrast strikingly with the overelaborated treat- 
ment of the garments in the second half of the twelfth century. A comparison of 
the half-length figures of the Pantocrator in Cefald and in Monreale will confirm this. 
In Cefali (Fig. 2) Christ’s outer mantle falls in broad, simple folds the arrangement 
of which is dictated by the position of the body and the movement of the arms. 
In Monreale (Fig. 3) His mantle is broken up into the minutest folds; subjected to 
an irrational rhythm they seem to live an independent life quite distinct from the 
life of the body which is concealed beneath them. The result is an increase of 
ornamental detail, absorbing and obliterating the purely statuesque principle which 


29. This kind of composition is diametrically op- congealed in St. Sophia in Kiev and in the cathedral 
posed to the absolutely static and wearisome distri- of Torcello. 
bution of the figures of the apostles as though 
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is the foundation of every figure in Cefali. There the starting point is always the 
human body; one after the other the garments are added, each adjusted to the 
movements of the torso. This method preserves the organic connection with one 
of the most fundamental traditions of mediaeval Greek art—its strongly marked 


anthropocentrism. 


The treatment of the faces also indicates the first half of the twelfth century. The 
emphasized, ornamental-linear stylization which characterizes the monuments of the 
mature twelfth century is absent here also.” The execution has a comparatively 
greater freshness (see the heads herewith reproduced). The tesserae are so arranged 
as to give modeling to the face and show the underlying bony structure with the 
utmost distinctness. Wherever the execution requires exceptional delicacy (as, for 
instance, in the faces of Mary and the archangels) the graphic handling takes on 
an extraordinary elegance, yet the lines never lose their organic rhythm; nowhere 
is the purely ornamental element allowed to predominate. The line always serves 
to define the form and is never transformed into a self-sufficient ornamental scroll. 
Even in the face of the Pantocrator, which is treated with a greater dryness and a 
stronger accentuation of the linear elements, all the parts fuse easily into a single 
optical image when viewed from a distance, as it is intended to be seen, and there 
is neither superfluous detail nor any suspicion of academic slickness. 

The pure Greek style of the mosaics of the apse, in which Western influence is 
not perceptible, is further evidence that they were not set later than 1148. Of all the 
Sicilian mosaics those in the apse of the cathedral of Cefald are unquestionably the 
most closely related to the art of Byzantium. And though in actual date they are 
five years later than those of La Martorana, yet in style they represent an earlier 
stage in the spread of Byzantine art in Sicily. It is not difficult to verify the cor- 
rectness of this statement if we compare the figures of the apostles with the analogous 
figures decorating the vault of the church of La Martorana, which are very close to 
them in style.** In Cefali there is nothing petty or labored in the treatment; there 
is no standardization of forms. In La Martorana, notwithstanding the purity of the 
types, the peculiarly academic quality which characterizes the entire Sicilian school 
is immediately evident. The thin faces are treated with an emphasized dryness 
which, notwithstanding some traits of portraiture, deprives them of any real indivi- 
duality and gives them a somewhat uniform character, The garments are worked 
out in this same standardized manner, flowing in schematic, exaggeratedly linear 
folds. (In comparison the draperies of CefalX seem soft and rounded.) The increase 
of the linear elements is evident everywhere, often becoming purely ornamental and 
So quite alien to the course of development of Byzantine art in the metropolis itself. 
In. Cefali,.on the contrary, reigns the spirit of classicistic restraint typical of the 
majority of the productions of the Constantinople school. It is by no means a mere 
coincidence that the nearest stylistic analogues to the mosaics of the apse are found 


30. E. g., the fragments of frescoes in Rabdukhu late twelfth to early thirteenth century in St. Mark’s, 
on Mt. Athos (late twelfth century; see Millet, Assos, and others 
pl. 97-98), the wall paintings in the church of St. 31. Colasanti, L’Art byzantin en Italie, pl. 32-33. 
George in Old Ladoga (1170-1190), the mosaics of the Cf. especially the figures of Simon, Bartholomew, 


Andrew, Peter, and Paul, 
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in those examples of monumental painting which were either made by Constantino- 
politan artists or derive directly from the Constantinople tradition. The faces of the 
apostles, so purely Greek in character, have an especially close affinity to the heads 
of the apostles (Figs. 10, 12) in the fresco of the Last Judgment in the Dmitri 
cathedral in Vladimir (erected in the nineties of the twelfth century),” and in the apse 
mosaic of the Eucharist (Fig. 36) in the monastery of St. Michael in Kiev (1108).” 
In Sicily it is only at Cefald that we find the same portrait treatment, based on 
virtuosity in the use of lines and lights; only here occurs that concentrated spiritual- 
ity in the expression of the faces which places them among the greatest achievements 
of religious art.™ 

The mosaics of the apse are, as a whole, so homogeneous in character that there 
is every reason to ascribe them to a single master, who may, of course, have been 
assisted by several local mosaicists.” This is indicated, especially, by the dryer and 
more schematic execution of the face of the Pantocrator. Yet the general style of 
the half figure of Christ is so similar to that of the figures of Mary, the archangels, 
and the apostles that it is quite impossible to doubt that it originated at the same 
time as the other apse mosaics. Thus, we have here a single decorative ensemble 
completed not later than 1148—the date appearing in the inscription. 

When we pass from the mosaics of the apse to the mosaics of the two lower zones 
on the choir walls (Figs. 14, 15) we perceive at once not only that another artist 
worked here, but that we have to deal with quite another style exemplifying a 
somewhat later stage of development. This is shown first of all by the increase of 
non-Greek, Western, or, more strictly speaking, specifically Sicilian elements. In 
the treatment appears the academic smoothness typical of Sicilian art. The faces 
give the impression of having been stamped with a stencil; the linear element 
becomes so much more strongly accentuated that the figures give the impression of 
having been ironed flat and dessicated, oddly suggesting the dried plants in a 
herbarium. The art now before us has lost the power of speaking the pure Greek 
language, and this is particularly confirmed by the Latin inscriptions which only 
yield to Greek in the case of the figures of Sts. Nicholas, Basil, John Chrysostom, 
and Gregory Theologus. The introduction of Latin inscriptions in place of the Greek 
is significant; it is indicative of the same thing as the stylistic changes—that local 
Sicilian artists who had been trained by the imported Greek artists helped make the 
mosaics. In general style, the mosaics of these two lower zones are approximately 


32. Compare especially the heads of Simon (Figs. type of Mary cf. the mosaic representing the Deésis 





16-17), Mark (Fig. 18), Andrew, Bartholomew (Figs. 
19-20), Philip (Figs. 13-14), and Paul. It is also in- 
structive to compare the heads of the archangels in 
Cefalu (Fig. 7) with the heads of the angels in Vla- 
dimir (Fig. 8). See Grabar, Die Freskomalerei der 
Dimitry Kathedrale in Wladimir, Berlin, 1926, pls. 
XXII, XXV, XXIII, XXIV, XX, 

33. Compare especially the heads of John, Matthew 
and Paul. See Ainalov, Die Mosaiken des Michael- 
klosters in Kiew, Belvedere IX-X, 1926, Sept -Oct., 
pp. 201 ff., Figs. 4, 5,°11. 

34. For the types of the faces of the archangels 
cf. the apse mosaic (Fig. 47) in the cathedral of Gelat 
monastery (first half of the twelfth century). For the 


on the main wall of the inner narthex in Kahrié 
Djami (second half of the twelfth century; see Aahrié 
Djam1, the album attached to vol. XI of the Bulletin 
de I’ Inst. archéol. russe @ Constantinople, Munich, 
1906, pl. LX, no. 117), and the representation of an 
orans in the lost mosaic in the lunette of the narthex 
of the church of the Assumption in Nicaea (1025-1028 ; 
see T. Schmit, Die Koimesis-Kirche von Nikaia, 
Berlin and Leipzig, 1927, pl. XXXII). 

35. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, (4 New History of 
Painting in Italy, 1, pp- 59-60) have already noted 
that ‘‘ the mosaics of Cefali were the labour of more 
than one hand.,”’ 
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of the same character as the mosaics of the Cappella Palatina (Figs. 13, 16), 
especially those of the nave (1154-1166), which they closely resemble.® In both 
instances we have an art which, at its source, was very closely connected with Greek 
tradition, but by its artistic effects initiates that line of development of which the 
composite Italo-Greek style—the so-called manzera bizantina—was the final outcome. 
Since the Greek basis stands out very conspicuously in the mosaics of the two lower 
zones, which are full of the spirit of classicistic restraint and lack many of the typical 
elements of the later period as well as its mannered ornamentalism, we cannot 
separate them by too great a period from the mosaics of the apse. Apparently, they 
were produced in the early fifties or at latest at the middle of the sixties—in other 
words, during the two decades following the completion of the mosaics of the apse, 
and certainly earlier than the mosaics of Monreale, which date from the time of 
William II (1174-1189) and have already a more developed style foreshadowing the 
approach of the Dugento. 

The third and latest group of mosaics in Cefali are those of the two upper zones 
on the walls of the choir and of the vault (Figs. 17, 19, 21, 22, 23). Though several 
artists participated in their execution, their general character is, nevertheless, suffi- 
ciently homogeneous that they may be studied as a synchronous ensemble.” We 
have already pointed out, when analyzing the architecture of the presbyterium, that 
the ribbed cross vault and the upper part of the choir walls were erected about 1240, 
but we intentionally left open the question as to the line of demarcation between the 
mosaics of the fifties and sixties of the twelfth century and those of the thirteenth 
century. Now, on the basis of an analysis of the style of the mosaics decorating 
the choir walls, it becomes quite possible to answer this question. There can be no 
doubt that the dividing line which interests us lies between the two lower and two 
upper zones. There is a very noticeable difference in style, the upper ones showing 
an increase in Western elements accompanied by a much greater degree of linear 
ornamentalism. 

A closer examination of the mosaics of the vault and of both upper zones indicates 
at once that the artists who produced them had made every effort to imitate the work 
of the twelfth century. This is especially clear in the treatment of the half figures of 
the angels on the vault. Comparison with the archangels of the apse brings out at 
once the difference between the imitative Italo-Byzantine art and the original Greek 
art. The faces of the archangels have a surprising nobleness, a purely Greek elegance 
and the features are remarkably well proportioned and delicate, while the faces of 
the angels show a much greater roughness in the execution, the lines are more 


36. With the figures of the fathers of the church 
- at Cefal compare the figures in the nave of the 
Cappella Palatina (under the scenes from the Old 
Testament): especially instructive for comparison are 
the figures of Sts. Cataldus, Athanasius, Blasius, 
Ambrosius, and Sabinus (Alinari nos. 33144, 33146, 
33147, 33149, 33150). The treatment of the face of 
St. John Chrysostom at Cefald (Fig. 26) is very like 
the treatment of corresponding figures in the Cap- 
pella Palatina (Fig 27) and in La Martorana (Cola- 
santi, op. cit., pl. 32). The youthful type of St. La- 
wrence (Fig. 24) is repeated several times in the 


Cappella Palatina: Israel in Jacob Wrestling with the 
Angel (Alinari 33151); Cain in the Offerings of Cain 
and Abel (Fig. 25), the figure of a man standing 
behind Peter in the Raising of Tabitha (Alinari 33130). 
With the figure of St. George (Fig. 26) compare the 
figure of St Demetrius of Thessalonica in the mo- 
nastery of St. Michacl in Kiev (Ainalov, Die Mosaiken 
des Michaelklosters in Kiew, in Belvedere, \X-X, 1926, 
Sept.-Oct., fig. 13). 

37. One master worked on the decoration of the 
vault, not less than two on the decoration of the two 
upper zones on the walls. 
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Fic. 15—Cefalu, Cathedral: Sts. Peter, Vincent, Lawrence, Stephen, Gregory, Augustine, 
Sylvester, and Dionysius Areopagiticus. Mosaic on Left Wall of Choir. C. 1150-65 





Fic. 16—FPalermo, Palatine Chapel: Sts. Gregory Theologus, Basil the Great, 
and John Chrysostom, Mosaic in Transept. 1143-54 
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accentuated and something lifeless and rigid has come into their expression. It is 
the inevitable fate of all imitative art, especially when fresh, creative impulses are 
absent. The treatment of the garments is also changed: it has entirely lost the 
rhythm and classical character so impressive in the garments of the apostles. Every- 
thing has become trivial, flat, schematic. In addition to all this, the figures decorating 
the upper zone of the walls have a high degree of linear stylization, already turning 
into mere ornamentalism, which clearly indicates the thirteenth century as the time 
of the execution of these mosaics, notwithstanding the conscious attempt to archaize. 
The faces (cf., especially, the faces of Hosea, Abraham, and David) are delineated 
by fine dry lines which are intended not only to show the bony structure of the face 
but also to create ornamental effects of independent importance. The artist, plays 
with lines, he uses them not to build up the form but as an object in itself; they 
wind capriciously, twist and turn arbitrarily; the rhythm becomes more and more 
meaningless and irrational. (In this connection the treatment of David’s right hand 
(Fig. 23) is interesting; its mannered, outstretched fingers remotely suggest the 
fingers of Gothic statues.) We find the closest analogies with this style in the 
monuments of the mature twelfth century (cf. the frescoes of Nerez (Fig. 24) which 
date from 1164 and of the church of St. George in Old Ladoga (Fig. 20) belonging 
to 1170-1190), and in the Venetian mosaics (Fig. 25) of the end of the twelfth and 
beginning of the thirteenth century.“ As the linear-ornamental effect increases there 
is a parallel loss of the organic treatment so characteristic of productions of purely 
Greek workmanship. A disagreeable dryness appears in the working-up of garments 
and faces, while the faces themselves take on a more and more Western appearance. 
This finds a corroborative parallel in the mosaics of St. Mark’s (cf. the figures of 
the prophets on the north and south walls of the west limb of the cross, which were 
made between 1220 and 1230).“ The evidence of this stylistic analysis and confron- 
tation is far from irrelevant; it affords decisive support to our original contention 
based on an analysis of the architectural structure. In other words, it indicates the 
same twenties-thirties of the thirteenth century for the time when the mosaics of the 
vault and of both the upper wall zones were executed as the date on the facade 
(1240)—the approximate date of the reconstruction of the presbyterium.® 

We conclude, then, that Cefald has three groups of mosaics of different periods: 





38. Compare particularly the heads of Melchizedek 
(Fig. 35) and Abraham (Fig. 41) with the head of 
Simeon in the Presentation in the Temple in Nerez 
(Fig. 36). See Muratov, La peinture byzantine, p|.CLVI. 

39. Compare at Old Lagoda especially the treat- 
ment of the heads of the apostles in the Last Judg- 
ment, and the prophets in the tambour. 

40. Compare especially the treatment of the heads 
of the apostles in the Ascension in the central cu- 
pola (Fig. 63, Naya 3643 and others), and that of the 
prophets Solomon, David, and Isaiah in the cupola 
above the sanctuary (Fig 43, Naya 3714). The first 
of these dome mosaics originated at the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, the second at the end of 
the twelfth. a 

41. See O. Demus, Uber einige venezianische Mo- 
saiken des 13. Jahrhunderts, in Belvedere, 1931, pt. 2, 


(Heft 10), pp. 87 ff., figs. 49/1, 2, and 50/1, 2. The 
mosaics in St. Mark’s, like the mosaics of the Adriatic 
group in general, have a more Western character than 
the Sicilian mosaics, particularly the mosaics of Cefala. 
42. All writers on the mosaics of Cefali have re- 
garded them as belonging to the same period. Only 
Bertaux and Diehl following him (Manuel d’art. biz., 
p. 550) dated the mosaics of the vault and the upper 
part of the walls in the thirteenth century. Bertaux 
(L’ Art dans l Italie méridionale, p. 614) writes : ‘* Mais, 
au temps de Frederic II, l’ceuvre des mosaistes, qui 
avaient exposé sur les murs de la basilique de Mon- 
reale toute l’épopée des deux testaments, semble se 
borner aux quelques figures de saints et de chérubins 
qui couvrent, dans le choeur de la cathédrale de Ce- 
fala, le haut des parois et les vofites d’ogives.”’ 
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the mosaics of the apse, executed about 1148; those of the two lower zones on the 
choir walls, originating between the beginning of the fifties and the middle sixties 
of the twelfth century; and those of the choir vault and the two upper zones of the 
choir walls, which date from the third or fourth decades of the thirteenth century. 
The mosaics of the apse are the highest in quality, and since, as we have already 
remarked, they illustrate the earliest stage in the expansion of the Byzantine style 
in Italy, they have a very special importance for every investigator who is interested 
in solving the problem of the artistic genesis of the Sicilian school of mosaicists as 
a whole. 

Di Marzo,® writing in the fifties of the nineteenth century, linked the mosaics of 
Cefali with Mt. Athos. This point of view is very typical of that period and of the 
scientific theories of the Sicilian scholars of the time. In the middle of the nineteenth 
century Byzantine art was usually associated with Mt. Athos and the monks of Athos 
were credited with a remarkable power of mobility; they were, in fact, regarded as 
the chief disseminators of Byzantine models and Mt. Athos as the principal fount 
of Byzantine influence. Such a veneration was based less on actuality than on that 
glamorous, semilegendary halo of glory by which the monks of Mt. Athos, those 
most typical representatives of the asceticism of the Christian East, were surrounded. 
At the present time, now that the monuments of Mt. Athos have been systematically 
published, we know positively that this monastic center never played any leading 
part in the development of Byzantine art; it was merely a typical provincial school 
shining by the reflected light of metropolitan art or of the art of Solonica or Serbia. 
Therefore, Di Marzo’s theories now seem somewhat fantastic and entirely lacking 
any serious scientific foundation. 

In order to solve correctly the problem of the artistic genesis of the mosaics of 
Cefald it is first necessary to ascertain their relationship to the Constantinople school. 
We shail get no satisfactory results by attributing them either to a monastic or a 
court school, in this or any other case, as both these hypotheses, which figure 
constantly in the studies of contemporary Byzantinists, completely lack validity when 
closely examined.“ And, in fact, what is a monastic school? Does it mean that all 
work attributed to such a school originated within the walls of a monastery? But if 
we accept this definition, what is there in common between a metropolitan monastery, 
serving the higher circles of court society, and a provincial monastery connected by 
a thousand ties with the people? And even in Constantinople itself did not scores of 
monasteries exist in which the whole manner of life was of an entirely popular 
character and wholly rooted in the Eastern tradition? A monastery is not a sufficiently 
distinct sociological concept on which to base such a complicated art category as a 
school. And therefore the distinction between monastic and court schools seems to 
be quite without foundation, since the work of most of the court monasteries actually 
differs in no way from the work of any of the large court centers. Cod. Paris. gr. 74 
is a proof of this. If it is possible to speak of two schools in Byzantium—or, more 
correctly, of two basic art movements—then those movements were the aristocratic 


43. G. di Marzo, Delle belle arti in Sicilia..., I, byzantin, in Journal des Savants, 1911, pp. 164-175, 
Pp. 51. 304-314. Bertaux distinguishes ‘‘ monastery ’’ art from 
44. Cf. E. Bertaux, La part de Byzance dans Vart ‘* Byzantine,”’ 
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Fic. 19— Cefalu, Cathedral: Hosea. 
Mosaic on Left Wall of Choir. 
C. 1220-40 


21—Cefalu, Cathedral: Joel and 
Amos. Mosaic on Left Wall of 
Choir. C. 1220-40 





Fig. 20— Old Ladoga, Church of St. 
George: Head of a Prophet. 
Detail of Fresco 1170-90 





Fig. 22—Cefalu, Cathedral: Abraham. 
Mosaic on Right Wall of Choir. 
C, 1220-40 
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and the popular.” The first served the court and feudal circles regardless of whether 
they were located in the capital or the provinces, while the second served the masses 
of the people irrespective of whether they lived in the villages or in the large cities 
such as Constantinople, Salonica, Nicaea. 

Aristocratic art, of which the Constantinople court was the principal center, had its 
main roots in the Hellenistic tradition and was distinguished by its great elegance 
and nobility of spirit, its high technical perfection, refined color, and a spirit of 
peculiar classicistic restraint. Within the limits of this movement the human figure 
was always correctly proportioned and was never lost in the ornament. Owing to 
the exquisite modeling, based on fine graduation of tones and a complicated system 
of lights, the figure does not merge into the plane but stands out slightly from it, by 
the severe rhythm of its movements and the plasticity of the draperies and contours 
remotely suggesting antique statues. Popular art drew its nourishment from quite 
other roots. Its starting point was the art of the Christian East, principally Syrian. 
Full of a peculiar expressionism and a rather rough humor, it was primarily intended 
to impress the masses. This gives it its character—the vivid, variegated coloring, 
the absolute flatness of the treatment, the geometric simplification of the contours 
and a sharp expressiveness in the gestures, The higher classes regarded this popular 
art with unconcealed contempt, perceiving in it a quality antagonistic to themselves, 
and therefore, whenever it is a question of referring some particular work to a definite 
school, it is necessary first of all to come to a definite conclusion as to whether it is 
a product of aristocratic or popular environment. In the first case we have a product 
of Byzantine art in the strict sense of the word, in the second of what is known as 
East Christian art. 

But when the problem is solved of whether a monument in which we are interested 
belongs to the aristocratic or popular type, the subject of art schools is still far from 
exhausted, for within both these movements there were various local schools; and it 
is at this point that the investigator meets with the greatest difficulties, because the 
question of regional schools is one of the most complicated and least studied in the 
whole realm of Byzantine scholarship. It is sufficient to mention the fact that even 
such a cardinal matter in the history of Byzantine art as that of the actual artistic 
physiognomy of the Constantinople school still remains insufficiently studied. The 
cleaning of the mosaics of Sta. Sophia now in process will undoubtedly give the 
student much entirely new material. We, however, may draw many interesting 
conclusions from the monuments already in our possession, notwithstanding present 
unfavorable conditions, and among these the chief place must be given to the 
illuminated manuscripts, of which a whole series can be attributed to Constantinople 
with absolute certainty.” On the basis of these miniatures and scattered mosaics and 


45. Bréhier formulates the problem in the same ches sur Piconographie de l’évangile. Cf. A. Grabar, 


way: Une nouvelle théorie de l’histoire de lart by- 
zantin, in Journal des Savants, 1414, pp. 26-37, 
105-114. 

46. The necessity for distinguishing between By- 
zantium and the East has been repeatedly emphasized 
by Gabriel Millet in his studies. See Byzance et non 
l’Orient, in Revue Archéologigue, 1908, pp. 171 ff.; 
L’ Ecole grecque dans larchitecture byzantine ; Recher- 


La peinture religieuse en Bulgarie, pp. 14-16 and W. 
Worringer, Griecheninm und Gotik, pp. 49, 50, 70. 

47. E. g.: the Psalter of 1066 in the British Mu- 
seum (Add. MS. 19352); Gospels in the Bibl. Nat. 
in Paris (gr. 74, Coislin 21), in the Nationalbibliothek 
in Vienna (theol. gr. 154), in the National Library 
in Athens (57), in the library of the school in Phanar 
at Constantinople, in the Leningrad Public’ Library 
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frescoes, it is possible to judge the style of Constantinopolitan painting so far as its 
fundamental qualities are concerned. 

If we compare the Constantinople school with other schools in Byzantium and the 
Christian East, we are immediately struck by its quality of picturesqueness. In 
Constantinople artists disliked compositions which were exaggeratedly schematic and 
rigid, as though congealed. While preserving a hieratic austerity in the composition 
as a whole, they preferred a free distribution of the figures in easy motion and with 
distinguished and elegant silhouettes. In place of the emphasized lineality, so typical 
of the provincial artists, the Constantinople masters usually employed a fine color 
modulation, avoiding an abrupt juxtaposition of separate color planes. In mosaics 
they placed tesserae of varying intensities of tones one after the other to obtain 
gradual transitions; in painting they blended one color imperceptibly into another, 
producing remarkably pictureque effects. (The icon of Our Lady of Vladimir in the 
Tretyakov Gallery in Moscow, and the miniatures of the Gospel in the National 
Bibliothek of Vienna, Theol. gr. 154, and the New Testament dated 1072 in the 
library of Moscow University (Fig. 31), are the most characteristic examples.) In 
their color scheme the Constantinople artists show a high degree of virtuosity. They 
disliked strong, variegated and gaudy colors; their ideal was a somewhat reduced 
scale, based on a unique tonal principle. Therefore, in their best work vivid red is 
replaced by a tender strawberry pink, deep blue by the airy color of the sky, heavy 
yellow by the transparent tint of a tea rose, dense green by the delicate shade of 
leaves in early May. 

Though the Constantinople artists accented the coloristic aspect of their work, they 
were also excellent draftsmen; all their productions are distinguished by a rare 
accuracy and firmness of line; the figures are admirably proportioned, and one part 
of the body is never overemphasized at the expense of another. The interdependence 
between the parts in many respects is based on the canons inherited from Hellenism, 
which had been carefully preserved in the soil of the metropolis. From the Hellenistic 


(gr. 72, of the year 1062), in the Vatican Library The period of the late eleventh century is repre- 


(gr. 1156); the Homilies of Gregory of Nazianzus 
in the Patriarchal Library in Jerusalem T&qpov 14); 
the Physiologus in the Evangelical School in Smyrna 
(B. 8); a fragment of a Synaxarium in the Leningrad 
Public Library (gr. 373); a much restored Psalter in 
the Vatican (Barb. gr. 372); Menologies in the Bibl. 
Nat. in Paris (gr. 580), and in Vienna (hist. gr. 6); 
Vitae in the Ambrosiana (E 89 inf.), Lives of the 
Saints and Sermons, of 1063, in the Moscow Historical 
Museum (gr. 9), a Psalter in Vienna (Theol. gr. 336); 
the New Testament of 1072 in the University Library 
in Moscow (2280); the Psalter in the Leningrad Pu- 
blic Library (gr. 214) executed between 1074 and 1081 
for Constantine Porphyrogenitus; the Gospel in the 
monastery of the Dionysius on Mt. Athos ; the Homi- 
lies of Gregory of Nazianzus of 1062 in the Vatican 
(gr. 463), and in the Historical Museum in Moscow 
(gr. 61); the Sermons of John Chrysostom in the Bibl. 
Nat. in Paris (Coislin 79, executed between 1078 and 
1081). All these MSS. originated in the third quarter 
of the eleventh century, the period when Byzantine 
book illustration reached its highest point. 


sented by the following MSS.: the Psalter of 1084 in 
the monastery of the Pantocrator on Mt. Athos (49), 
the Gospel in the Bibl. Palatina in Parma (Palat. 5), 
the Spiritual Ladder of John Climax in the Vatican 
Library (gr. 394), the Martyrologium in the British 
Museum (Add. MS. 11870), the Homilies of Gregory 
of Nazianzus in the Bibl. Nat. in Paris (gr. 533). 

Three Gospels fall just between the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries (Marc. gr. 541, Plut. VI, 28, Vat. 
gr. 1158), as do the Acts, Epistles and Apocalypse 
in the Vatican (gr. 1208). 

The twelfth century is also represented by a series 
of characteristic metropolitan MSS.: the Gospel (Ur- 
bin. 2) in the Vatican which was made for John 
Comnenus and his son Alexius between 1119 and 
1142, other Gospels in Paris (gr. 75 and 71) and Lon- 
don (Burney 19), the Homilies of Jacobus Monachus 
in the Vatican (gr. 1162), the Octateuch in the Sera- 
glio Library (made for Isaac Comnenus who lived in 
the second quarter of the twelfth century), and many 
others. 
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tradition comes also the treatment of garments and faces; draperies fall in elegant 
and graceful folds, admirably accentuating the basic motif of the movement of the 
body; the faces have fully individualized features, which allow us to regard each as 
an original portrait. They have none of the strict uniformity so characteristic of East 
Christian art. This individualistic conception of the face allowed the Constantinople 
artists to enrich their psychological language and to introduce the finest differentia- 
tions, quite unattainable by the provincial artists fettered by the East Christian 
tradition. Thus, they were able to give the faces a completely expressed spirituality 
embodying those contemplative and profoundly ascetic ideals of Eastern Christianity 
which, in their essence, are directly opposed to the sensuous antique conception of 
life. All this, together with the refined methods of formal expression, imprints on the 
work of the Constantinople school the stamp of a remarkable nobility and refinement 
so that their works differ from the works of the East Christian artists in much the 
same way that the pictures of Parisian impressionists differ from the pictures of their 
German and Russian imitators. 

My estimate of the Constantinople school is the result of a long and systematic study 
of Byzantine mosaics, mural paintings, icons, and miniatures. As in every characteriz- 
ation pretending to the importance of a unifying formula, the principal attention is 
given to the most essential stylistic elements which remained comparatively stable 
throughout the many centuries during which the art of Constantinople developed. 
Those elements did not lose their importance in the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
when the Byzantine style had reached its full maturity. The question as to which of 
the mosaics and frescoes of the period under discussion may be attributed to the 
Constantinople school or in any way directly connected with the metropolitan tradition 
must be answered precisely with the help of the principles which I have just enun- 
ciated. In my opinion, the monuments which can be so classified, beginning with the 
second half of the eleventh century, are as follows: 

(1) The mosaics of Daphni,® second half of the eleventh century. They occupy an 
intermediate place between those of the first half of the eleventh century (the narthex 
in Nicaea, Nea Moni) and those of the first half of the twelfth century (Deésis in 
Kahrié Djami, Trieste, Cappella Arcivescovile in Ravenna). The nearest stylistic 
analogues are the metropolitan manuscripts of the tenth century (Vatican Menology, 
the Psalter of Basil II in the Bibl. Marciana, the burned manuscripts of the Prophets 
in the Turin Univ. Library), and the mosaics of Nea Moni and of the narthex 
in Nicaea. 

(2) The mosaics of the monastery of St. Michael in Kiev“ of 1108 (Fig. 36). 
They were made, as Ainalov has convincingly proved, by artists from Constantinople 


48. G. Millet, Le monastére de Daphni, Paris 1899; 
E. Diez and O. Demus, Byz. Mosaics in Greece, 
figs. 54-110. 

49. Prakhov, Monuments of Byzantine-Russian Art 
in Kiev, in Antiguities—Proceedings of the Imperial 


ing to the Middle of the Seventeenth Century (in the 
History of Russian Art edited by Grabar, pts. 18-21 
(Tome VI) pp. 120-124; Schmit, Notes on Late 
Byzantine Church Paintings, 1: The Golden-Topped 
Cathedral in Kiev, in Vizant Vremennik, 1915/16 








Moscow Archeological Society, 1887 (XI), pt. 3, p. 9 
and pl. VI; Tolstoi and Kondakov, Russian Anti- 
guities in Monuments of <irt, pt. 4, pp. 162-163; 
Ainalov and Riedin, Ancient Monuments of Kiev, 
Kharkov, 1899, pp. 55-57; Muratov, Russian Paint- 


(XXII), pp. 62-126; Jd., The Art of Ancient Russia, 
The Ukraine, Kharkov, 1919, pp, 81-85; Sichev, Zhe 
Art of Mediaeval Russia (in The History of the Art 
all Times and Peoples, pt. 4), Leningrad, 1929, pp. 
203-205 (thus far all in Russian); Ainalov, Die Mo- 
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helped by local masters. The nearest stylistic analogues are the mosaics of Daphni, 
of the narthex in Nicaea, and of Cefali. 

(3) The Deésis on the principal wall of the inner narthex of Kahrié Djami.” It 
was ordered by the Sevastokrator Isaac Comnenus (mentioned between 1138 and 
1152), as is indicated by a half-effaced inscription. 

(4) The mural paintings in the church of St. Panteleimon in Nerez.” According to 
the Greek inscription over the entrance door of the narthex, this church was decorated 
in 1164 by order of Alexius Comnenus. The fragments uncovered by Okunev (Fig. 24) 
are pure Greek in character and indicate Constantinople as the direct source of this 
remarkable art. 

(5) The mural paintings of the cathedral of St. Dmitri in Vladimir,” belonging to 
the last decade of the twelfth century (Figs. 8, 10, 12). They were executed by 
a Constantinople artist (the twelve apostles and the angels on the south side of the 
large vault) with the help of a Russian master (the angels on the north side of 
the large vault, and the frescoes covering the entire surface of the small vault and 
representing Paradise). The closest stylistic analogues are the mosaics of Cefala 
and of St. Michael’s Monastery in Kiev. 

In my opinion these monuments exhaust the brief list of metropolitan monumental 


satken des Michaelklosters in Kiev, in Belvedere, 1X-X, 
1926, Heft 9/10, pp. 201 ff.; Ph. Scheweinfurth, Ge- 
schichte der russischen Malerei im Mittelalter, The 
Hague, 1930, p. 60; M. Alpatov and N. Brunov, 
Geschichte der altrussischen Kunst, Augsburg, 1932, 
pp. 251-253; D. Ainalov, Geschichte der russischen 
Monumentalkunst der vormoskovitischen Zeit, Berlin 
and Leipzig, 1932, pp. 27-30. Schmit’s attempt to 
connect these mosaics with the Caucasus must be re- 
garded as entirely unconvincing. Equally improbable 
is the theory of Sichov that they are derived from 
the Macedonian school. The composition of the 
Eucharist was widespread in Constantinopolitan art 
(cf. Lond. Add. MS. 19352, fol. 152 and Paris, gr. 74, 
fol. 156v). The angels near Christ are represented 
similarly on the ninth century cross of the Cappella 
Sancta Sanctorum, ordered by Pope Paschalius (814- 
824), but are without rhipides. As correctly noted by 
Ainalov several masters participated in the making 
of the mosaics. This theory is corroborated not only 
by differences in the linear rhythm but also by the 
fact that the right-hand side of the Eucharist has a 
warmer and deeper coloring than the left. 

50. Schmit, Kahrié-Djami, in Bulletin de I Insti- 
tut russe @ Constantinople, 1906, pp. 36-40, 57, 99-100, 
217-218; Wulff, Aléchristliche und byzantinische Kunst, 
II, p. 569; Gliick, Die christliche Kunst des Ostens, 
p. 48 and pl. 77 (with an erroneous dating in the 
thirteenth century; Alpatov, Rapport sus un voyage 
a Constantinople, in Revue des études grecqgues, 1926, 
pp. 310-312. The nearest analogues to the types of 
Mary and Christ we find in Daphni (Anna in the 
Birth of the Virgin and Christ in the Entrance into 
Jerusalem). 

51. Milyukov, Christian Antiquities of Southwestern 
Macedonia, St. Petersburg, 1899, pp. 137-139; Kon- 
dakov, Macedonia; An Archeological Journey, St. Pe- 
tersburg, 1909, pp. 174-176 (both in Russian); Okou- 


nev, La découverte des anciens fresques du monastére 
de Néréz, in Slavia, 1927, pp. 603-609; Muratov, 
La peinture byzantine, pp. 121-123; Mesesnel, 7he 
Most Ancient Frescoes in Nerez, in the Glasnik of 
the Scientific Society of Skoplje, 1930, pp. 119-133 
(in Serbian). The types of bearded saints have very 
close parallels in the metropolitan Cod. Vat. gr. 1162 
(fol. 5). For the type of Joseph cf. the Gospel in 
Iveron, 1 (fol. 264). 

52. Tolstoi and Kondakov, Russian Antiquities in 
Monument of Ari, pt. 6, pp. 62-65; Grabar, Frescoes 
of the Cathedral of St. Dimitri, in Russian Art, 1923, 
pt. 3, pp. 41-47 (both in Russian); /d., Die Fresko- 
malerei der Dimitrij Kathedrale in Wladimir, Berlin, 
1926; Alpatov, Critique on Grabar’s book in Slavia, 
1928, pp. 820-821; Anisimov, Zhe Pre-Mongolian 
Period in Ancient Russian Painting, Problems of Re- 
storation, 1928, pp. 111-119 (in Russian); Artamonov, 
One of the Styles of Monumental Painting in the 
Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries, Symposium of the 
State Academy of the History of Material Culture, 
Bureau of the Works of Aspirants, 1929 (1), pp. 56-57 
(in Russian); L. Réau, Les fresques de la cathedrale 
Saint-Dmitrij a Vladimir, Deuxiéme recueil dédié a 
la mémoire de Th. Uspenskij, premiére partie, Paris, 
1932, pp. 68-76. The distribution of the wall decorations 
between the Greek and Russian masters suggested by 
Grabar is not convincing. In particular it is quite im- 
possible to attribute the apostles to two different art- 
ists. Grabar connects the wall decorations with Greek 
masters from Constantinople, Syria, or possibly Tre- 
bizond. Such a solution ofthe problem is far from 
scientific and has an extremely ecletic character since 
there is hardly anything in common between such 
diametrically opposed conceptions as those of Con- 
stantinople and Syria. Alpatov was the first to point 
out the close relationship between the Dmitri wall 
decorations and the Constantinople tradition. 
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paintings belonging to the second half of the eleventh and to the entire twelfth 
century. All the other mosaics and frescoes which have been preserved are the 
work of provincial artists and must be credited to quite other categories—in the 
majority of cases either to the sphere of East Christian art or to the art of the West. 

What, then, is the relationship of the mosaics of the apse in Cefald to the Constan- 
tinople school? This is the fundamental question which I shall now take up and the 
answer to which is already predetermined by the preceding discussion. As we have 
seen, the stylistic qualities of the Cefald mosaics correspond almost exactly with our 
definition of the basic principles of Constantinopolitan art. We find in them the same 
picturesqueness of composition, the same refined coloring, the same highly developed 
feeling for the organic, the same statuesqueness in the treatment of figures and 
draperies, the same style of drawing so remarkable for its precision, the same por- 
trait-like quality of the faces, and, finally, the same concentrated psychological intensity 
of expression. Besides this general relationship in principle with the art of the 
metropolis, the Cefali. mosaics also have many partial but still quite definite analogies. 
In this connection, it is very significant that nearly all the analogues we have already 
referred to are the work of metropolitan craftsmen: first of all, the frescoes in 
the cathedral of St. Dmitri in Vladimir; then, the mosaics in the Monastery of 
St. Michael in Kiev, of the inner narthex of the Kahrié Djami, and of the narthex of 
the church of the Assumption in Nicaea. Since the Constantinopolitan origin of all 
these monuments cannot be questioned, there is no reason to place an interrogation 
point to the direct connection of the Cefali mosaics also with the Constantinople 
school. These mosaics show clearly that the starting point for the whole Sicilian 
school of mosaicists was Constantinople; from there the Norman sovereigns called 
the artists to embellish their palaces and churches. Such a call was profoundly 
logical; it was dictated not only by the whole economic and political situation of the 
time, but was also in complete conformity with the tastes of the Norman princes 











53. I have intentionally omitted from this list the 
mosaic in Serres as its exceedingly bad state of pre- 
servation makes it very difficult to attribute it to any 
particular school. However, all indications there point 
to a work closely related to the Constantinople group. 
Evidence of this is the free picturesque composition 
which remotely rccalls the mosaic of the monastery 
of St. Michael in Kiev. The types of the apostles 
also find close analogues in the Kiev mosaic. This 
affords a basis for dating the mosaic of Serres at the 
beginning of the twelfth centary. Ainalov also inclines 
to this view. Millet, Diehl, and Dalton attribute this 
mosaic to the eleventh century, which seems to me 
too early. There are also no grounds for referring it 
to the second half of the thirteenth century as Diez 
and Demus do, following Kondakov. See Perdrizet 
and Chesnay, Le métropole de Serres, in Monuments et 
Mémoires de la Fondation Fiot, X (1904), pp. 126 ff.; 
Millet, Z’Art byz., p. 197; Kondakov, Macedonia, 
pp. 151-154 (in Russian); Dalton Byz. Art and Ar- 
chaeology, pp. 398-399; Wulff, Altchristliche und byz. 
Kunst, p. 570; Diehl, Manuel d’art byzantin, p. 524; 
N. Papageorgiu, At Léppat; Ainalov, Die Mosaiken 
des Michaelklosters in Kiev, Belvedere, IX-X, 1926, 
Heft 9/10, p. 207; Diez and Demus, Byz. Mosaics 





in Greece, pp. 106, 116. Here also should be men- 
tioned the mosaic in the apse of the cathedral of the 
Gelat monastery (Figs. 26, 28), which represents the 
Virgin holding the Child and standing between two 
archangels. The Virgin is represented in what is know 
as the Nicopea type—she holds the Christ Child before 
her breast. In His left hand is seen a scroll; with 
the right He makes the gesture of benediction. The 
lower portion of all three figures has been lost and 
replaced by painting. Notwithstanding a great simil- 
arity to Greek examples, the types of the faces have 
a definitely Georgian character. Apparently the Gelat 
mosaic, now for the first time published in a good 
reproduction, was made by a Georgian craftsman who 
had had some training in Constantinople. Its most 
probable date is the second quarter of the twelfth 
century. (The Gelat monastery was founded by the 
Georgian Tsar, David the Restorer (1089—1125) and 
the cathedral was built in the first half of the twelfth 
century.) The archangels are paralleled in correspond- 
ing figures at La Martorana and Cefali, and the Virgin 
in the apse mosaic of the cathedral of Trieste. In the 
Gelat mosaic as in all monuments of Georgian paint- 
ing the linear element is emphasised. See Kondakov, 
Iconography of the Virgin, 11, pp. 143-144 (in Russian). 
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molded by the court of Constantinople, that center of mediaeval culture, which played 
approximately the same réle at that period that Paris plays in the contemporary 
European art world. 

Having established the fact that the mosaics of Cefali belong to the Constantinople 
school, it remains for us to define the place they occupy in the general development 
of Byzantine art and among the Italo-Byzantine monuments of the twelfth century. 

The evolution of Byzantine art from the sixth to the twelfth century has one 
dominant characteristic—a tendency to overcome the survivals of antique impres- 
sionism and gradually dissolve them into a severe, flat, linear style. In the most ancient 
mosaics of the church of the Assumption in Nicaea (the Heavenly Powers in the 
vault of the bema),™ dating from the seventh century, as well as in the remarkable 
mosaic fragment representing the head of an angel in the church of St. Nicholas in 
Phanar, in Constantinople (seventh century),” one is struck, at the first glance, by 
the strong, unbroken connection with antique impressionism. The tesserae are 
arranged in a picturesque disorder and combine in a unified optical image only when 
looked at from a distance. Sharp, heavy lines are absent; tender, half tones dominate. 
Approximately of the same character are the miniatures in the Vienna Dioscorides 
(Med. gr. 1) and the most ancient frescoes of S. Maria Antiqua in Rome—a fragment 
of an Annunciation of about the year 600 and some frescoes of the time of Pope 
Martin I (649-653) and John VII (705-707). In the treatment of the faces of the 
Virgin and Christ in the apse mosaic of the church of the Assumption in Nicaea, 
executed soon after 787, an increase of the linear elements is evident; the tender, 
half tones are replaced by stronger, more intense colors; the arrangement of the 
cubes has become rougher and more schematic; the nose, eyebrows, eyes, and 
mouth are indicated by broad, well-marked lines. In brief, lines begin to predominate 
over patches.” However, the technique remains broad and comparatively soft; the 


54. Th. Schmit, Die Koimesis-Kirche von Nikaia, 
Berlin and Leipzig, 1927, pls. XIII-X1X. Cf. the cri- 
tiques by Weigand, Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 1927, 
Sp. 2602—2611; Delbriick, Zeitschrift fiir bildende 
Kunst, 1927/28, p. 87 (Kunstchronik); Wulff, Reper- 
torium fiir Kunstwissenschaft, 1931, pp. 74-81. Schmit 
dates the mosaics of the vault of the bema in the 
sixth century, Delbriich, in the seventh, Weigand, in 
the middle of the eighth, Wulff in the middle of the 
ninth. The presence of the Heavenly Powers prevents 
us from attributing the mosaics on the vault of the 
bema to the iconoclastic period, as Weigand does. 
The original cross in the apse, later replaced by the 
figure of the Virgin, provides no basis for dating the 
mosaics of the bema, which are contemporaneous with 
it, as it appears in the apses of churches long before 
the time of the iconoclasts (as evidenced by St. Nilus 
of Sinai, by S. Apoilinare in Classe and S. Stefano 
Rotondo, etc.). The most satisfactory assumption is 
that the mosaics in the vault of the bema were made 
in the seventh century. Corroboration is afforded by 
the architectural character of the building, the lorus 
of angels, the resemblance of the latter to the angels 
jo S. Maria Antiqua, and numerous stylistic points 
of contact with the mosaics in S. Apollinare in Classe 
(the Grant of Privileges to Bishop Reparatus by Con- 


stantine IV), and in S. Pietro in Vincoli (St. Se- 
bastian). I am ata loss to understand how Wulff can 
consider the mosaics of the vault of the bema as 
contemporaneous with the mosaic of the apse represent- 
ing the Virgin and Child, in view of the arguments 
advanced by Schmit and based on a detailed analysis. 
The most superficial comparison of the Heavenly 
Powers with the figure of the Virgin in sufficient to 
make it perfectly evident that they belong in two 
different periods. 

55- Zidkov, Ein Wandmosaikfragment aus Kon- 
stantinopel, in Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 1929/30, pp. 
601-607. In view of the destruction of the mosaics in 
Nicaea, the fragment in the church of St. Nicholas 
is of immense interest as the only preserved example 
of Constantinopolitan monumental painting which can 
be assigned to the seventh century. The seventh 
century is particularly indicated as the most acceptable 
dating of this fragment by its close stylistic resem- 
blance to the mosaics in the vault of the bema in 
Nicaea (the Heavenly Powers), and to the frescoes 
of the time of Pope John VII (705-707) in S. Maria 
Antiqua (cf. especially the head of the angel over 
the apse). 

56. Schmit, Die Koimesis-Kirche von Nikaia, pls. 
XX-XXIV, 
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lines are lacking in calligraphic dryness and sharpness, and fall easily into separated 
tesserae. A further illustration of approximately the same stylistic stage is fur- 
nished by the newly revealed mosaic in the narthex of Sta. Sophia in Constantinople 
representing Emperor Leo VI (886-912) before Christ enthroned.” Here also, 
notwithstanding that the lines are becoming more and more prominent, the old, 
picturesque substructure is still preserved. The unbroken connection with the Hel- 
lenistic tradition is quite as strong, also, in the illuminations of the Khludov Psalter 
in the Moscow Historical Museum (second half of the ninth century), in the codex 
of Gregory of Nazianzus in the Paris Bibl. Nationale (gr. 510), made between 880 
and 886, and in a group of MSS. closely related to it in style which originated at 
the end of the ninth or beginning of the tenth century (Vat. gr. 699, Athen. 210, Vat. 
er. 1522, Marc. gr. 538). The broad, picturesque treatment is based on free brush 
strokes and on the use of soft lights and thin, transparent shadows; reposeful, 
unbroken surfaces are not subdivided by small lines, the large, heavy features of 
the faces lack graphic definition. 

The next stage in the development of the Byzantine style is represented by the 
famous Paris Psalter (gr. 139), belonging to the first half of the tenth century.” 
Though its illuminated landscapes are spacious, though the drawing is firm, the 
perspective of the buildings correct, and the free, picturesque technique remarkably 
perfect, yet the style already betrays an increasing schematization, and the spatial 
composition has begun to lose the clarity so distinctive of the MSS. of the end of 
the ninth century; the heavy, statuesque figures become much lighter and slenderer ; 
fine, sharp lines begin to subdivide the surfaces more frequently; and the graphic 
elements are strengthened at the expense of the pictorial. This process reaches its 
logical conclusion in the miniatures of the Vatican Menology (gr. 1613) made for 
Basil II (976-1025), and in another closely related group of MSS. of the late tenth 
and early eleventh century (Marc. gr. 17, Vat. gr. 755, Laur. Plut. V,9 and VI, 
Sinait. 204, Paris gr. 64, etc.). Survivals of the antique sensuousness, indissolubly 
connected with the old, tenacious, impressionistic tradition, here merge into the newly 
spiritualized style called upon to express the very depths of the religious emotion 
of Byzantium. This is the style that becomes the foundation of all Byzantine art of 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Fleshless figures are clothed in garments falling 
in hundreds of minute folds, often covered with gold hatching. Gold backgrounds 
supersede blue, thus giving all the images the effect of an emphasized unreality. 


57. Whittemore, Zhe Mosaics of St. Sophia at 


East Christian Miniatures, in The Art Bulletin, X1 
Istanbul, pls. XII-XXI. In the somewhat coarse style 


(1929), pp. 5-103) to date the miniatures of the Paris 


of this mosaic with its heavy, large-headed angels, I 
discover the indisputable influence of the popular art 
of the iconoclastic period, which flooded Constanti- 
nople in the second half of the ninth century after 
the reéstablishment of icon worship (842). The mo- 
numents of about the same stylistic stage in the 
development of Bizantine painting are the mosaics of 
the apse and dome of the church of St. Sophia in 
Salonica, and the miniatures of the Khludov Psalter 
in the Historical Museum in Moscow. Cf. Lasareff, 
Einige kritische Bemerkungen zum Chludov-Psalter, 
in Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 1930, pp. 282-284. 

58. The interesting attempt of Morey (Nof¢es on 


Psalter in the seventh or eighth century seems to me 
wholly unconvincing, as the Cod. Paris. gr. 139 shows 
a very close stylistic resemblance to the group of 
MSS. belonging to the first half of the tenth century 
(Vat. Reg. gr. I, Paris. Coislin 195, Stavronik 43, 
Athen, 56, Paris. gr. 70, Vindob. theol. gr. 240). 
Weitzmann (Der Pariser Psalter MS. gr. 139 und die 
mittelbyzantinische Renaissance, in Jahrbuch fiir Kunst- 
wissenschaft, 1929, pp. 178-194) undoubtedly dates 
Cod. Paris. gr. 139 too late when he puts it in the 
last third of the tenth century. As a whole this MS. 
is a typical example of early Macedonian neo-classic 
art. 
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Architecture ceases to be three-dimensional and is transformed into weightless, 
purely decorative buildings. The former perspective landscapes are subjected to 
the same schematization; hills are flattened out, rocks are stylized past recognition, 
trees and plants resemble geometrical motifs. The figures are no longer part of the 
landscape, but stand out from a background of which the separate sections are flat 
like the side wings of a theater. Notwithstanding the fact that the movements of 
some of the figures are still unforced and free, the tendency to give them a frontal 
position is already clearly evident. The austere faces are often of an Armenian type 
and have an expression of concentrated spirituality. The color scale darkens and 
gradually loses those delicate half tones which were inherited from antique impres- 
sionism, and they are replaced by strong, intense colors like those of precious enamels. 
Fine, sharp lines dominate everywhere, acquiring with the years a more and more 
emphasized character and leaving no place at all for the survivals of the Hellenistic 
picturesque style. 

Beginning with the eleventh century the miniature becomes the leading art form ; 
it crystallized the basic principles of the Byzantine style. Monumental painting lags 
somewhat behind, but, on the whole, manifests the same tendency toward a systematic 
increase of linear elements. This process appears clearly in the mosaics of the first 
half of the eleventh century: narthex of the church of the Assumption in Nicaea, 
1025-28; Nea Moni on Chios, 1042-56 (Fig. 27); Hosios Lucas in Phocis (Fig. 29), 
second quarter of the eleventh century; St. Sophia in Kiev, 1037-1061/67 (Fig. 30). 
Although all these mosaic cycles belong to different schools they illustrate one and 
the same stylistic process in the development of Byzantine monumental painting. 
Everywhere the figures are flattened; everywhere the line becomes the most important 
element. In the hand of the artists it is transformed into a powerful means of 
rendering the structure of form; therefore it is permeated by a deeply organic 
rhythm, it is full of a peculiar restfulness and monumentality, and lacks the graphic 
sharpness so typical of the twelfth century. In the treatment of faces and garments 
broad planes still dominate, and, as a result, examples of Byzantine monumental 
painting belonging to the first half of the eleventh century differ in some respects 
from the contemporary miniatures, in which the systematic breaking up of the planes 
with fine, sharp lines had already become very common by the end of the tenth century. 

The development of miniature painting during the second half of the eleventh and 
the whole of the twelfth century is characterized by a further increase of linear 
elements and a progressive minuteness of form. A distinct miniature style finally 
developed. The group of metropolitan MSS. belonging to the third quarter of the 
eleventh century is of special interest (Lond. Add. MS. 19352; Paris. gr. 74; Vind. 
theol. gr. 154; Vat. gr. 1156; Petrop. gr. 214; Mosg. 2280, Fig. 31; and many 
others). Unlike those of the tenth century these miniatures very rarely occupy a 
whole page; they are distributed in the form of tiny figures on the margins and 
in the text, either quite unframed or enclosed in a very narrow border and forming a 
compositional unit with the script. The delicate, graphically clear ornamentation, the 
even, elegant script, the light initials, the small miniatures elaborated with jewel-like 
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59. Cf. note 47. 



































Fic. 26—Gelat Monastery, Cathedral: 
Lhe Virgin and Child. Mosate of Abse. 
Second Quarter of XII Century 


Fic. 27—Chios, Nea Moni: John, from 
Mosaic of Transfiguration, 


1042-56 





Fic. 28—Gelat Monastery, Cathedral: 
A? r hangel, Mosateé of Apse. Second 
Quarter of XLT Ceutury 


Fic. 29—Phocis, Hostos Lucas: Stmon., 
Mosaic. Second Quarter of 
XI Century 








Fig. 30—Azev, St. Sophia: John 
Chrysostom. Mosaic of Apse. 
1037-61167 


Fic. 32— Faris, Bibl. Nat.: Christ 
Healing, from Gospel No. 115. 


X Century 
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Fic. 31— Moscow, University Library: 
Abpostle Peter, Jrom New Testament 


No. 2280. 1072 


idee. 74 
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Fic. 33— Athos, Monastery of Pantocrator: 
Prayer of Anna, Mother of Samuel, 


Jrom Psalter No. 49. 1084 
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precision—all these elements are combined in a rhythmic whole which can be 
paralleled only by French MSS. of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. An 
unusual lightness in the decoration is especially typical of the MSS. of the third 
quarter of the twelfth century. The small figures are quite lacking in weight; 
ornaments and initials have a transparent, aerial quality; the fine, almest invisible 
lines envelope the figures like cobwebs; in the coloring clear but very soft tones 
often predominate, suggesting the fresh colors of strawberries, tea roses, and green- 
gage plums. Such exquisiteness of coloring involuntarily recalls the palette of Degas, 
and it is never met with again in the history of Byzantine painting. In this respect 
the MSS. of the third quarter of the eleventh century represent the highest point in 
the development of Byzantine book illustration. It is only necessary to compare 
with these miniatures Cod. Paris. gr. 115 (Fig. 32) and the Gospel of the Island of 
Patmos (70), which also have miniatures in the margins, to perceive instantly the 
enormous difference in principle between the styles of the tenth and eleventh centuries; 
on the one hand, we have heavy, overweighted margins and illustrations which are 
compositionally unrelated to the text; on the other, we have minute, light miniatures, 
living one life with the letters, scattered over the firm, ivory-colored parchment like 
small beads. 

At the end of the eleventh and beginning of the twelfth century a number of 
first-class MSS. were still being produced, though already somewhat inferior in 
quality to those of the sixties and seventies (Pantocr. 49, Fig. 33; Parm. Palat. 5, 
Fig. 34; Vat. gr. 394; Paris. gr. 533; Marc. gr. 541; Vat. gr. 1158; Vat. gr. 1208). 
The sense of form has progressively degenerated; the garments have become more 
and more stylized; something mannered and restless has appeared in the folds; and 
the capricious play of lines has become an end in itself. A graphic technique begins 
to appear in the treatment of the faces more typical of a later period. The style 
becomes dryer. In the MSS. of the third quarter of the eleventh century the 
miniatures sometimes gave the impression of having been painted first with color 
alone and the lines added later, while in the MSS. of the end of the eleventh century 
they seem to have been executed with lines alone and the interstices filled in with 
paint. In other words, the miniatures become stylistically more and more related 
to cloisonné enamels. 

The MSS. of the twelfth century (Vat. Urbin. gr. 2; Paris. gr. 71, and 75, Fig. 35; 
Lond. Burney 19; Vat. gr. 1162; Sinait. 339; Laurent. Plut. VII, 32, and VI, 23; and 
others) constitute the final stage in the development of the wholly flat, linear style. 
The treatment is disagreeably dry, the picturesque elements recede into the back- 
ground as compared with the linear; the garments disintegrate into a thousand 
broken, minute folds, usually forming a merely ornamental, woven linear pattern. 
The faces are no longer modeled by the gradual blending of one tone into another, 
but are broken up by a complicated system of lines and strongly stylized. Their 
expression becomes extremely austere and abstract, and the purely Eastern type 
predominates. The figures lose all volume, becoming mere fleshless shadows woven 
of lines alone. The idea of space remains almost unexpressed; the schematized 
landscapes and buildings are flat and reduced to a few standardized compositional 
formulas. The color has a striking crudeness and variegation which was rare in the 
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preceding period, when soft, delicate tints were used, often hardly more than 
indefinite semitones. Now the palette is composed of sharp, strongly emphasized 
color accents. On the whole, the style of the miniatures of the twelfth century is 
the culmination of the development of abstract tendencies in Byzantine painting. 

A corresponding increase of abstract, flat, linear ornamental conceptions may be 
observed also in the examples of monumental painting belonging to the second 
half of the eleventh century and to the twelfth century. The mosaics of Daphni, 
originating in the second half of the eleventh century are still related in style to 
the mosaics of Nicaea and Nea Moni. Though the lines have become thinner and 
more clearly defined, they have not yet acquired a minutely graphic character and 
there is none of the emphasized dryness so typical of the twelfth century. In the 
mosaics of the monastery of St. Michael in Kiev (1108) the influence of the miniature 
style can already be felt (Fig. 36). The lines have become thinner and sharper, the 
figures flatter, the execution of the faces more graphic. The treatment of the 
garments, broken up into hard, parallel folds is clearly inherited from the gold 
hatching of the miniatures. The mosaics of Serres have somewhat similar character- 
istics, and in the apse mosaics of Cefali the crystallization of the linear style 
reaches its logical completeness. Of all the purely Greek mosaics of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries those of Cefali are undoubtedly the most perfect examples of this 
linear style; the use of dry, fine, graphic lines attains its apex here. The art of the 
painter has become superfluous. But if we compare the mosaics of Cefald with 
later examples of Byzantine monumental art, we are immediately struck by the fact 
that line has not yet acquired a wholly self-sufficient character; it still serves to 
define form and is never transformed into a merely ornamental flourish with an 
irrational rhythm. This is especially evident in the treatment of the faces, where the 
lines are completely graphic but not at all ornamental. In the mural paintings in the 
church of St. Panteleimon in Nerez (1164), in the cathedral of St. Dmitri in Vladimir 
(nineties of the twelfth century), and in the monastery of Rabdukhu at Mt. Athos 
(late twelfth century) the play of lines is wholly ornamental, especially in the treatment 
of the faces, where the lights, laid on in linear strokes, form capricious curves and 
scrolls (Figs. 24, 12). Here we are fully justified in saying that monumental painting 
has assimilated all the methods of miniature art, and the development of monumental 
painting and of miniatures is so nearly the same that the lag in monumental painting 
which was evident in the eleventh century has now completely disappeared. In works 
of the late twelfth and early thirteenth century which did not originate on Greek 
soil (the mosaics of Monreale, Fig. 3, and of St. Mark’s, Figs. 25, 39; the. frescoes 
of the church of St. George in Old Ladoga, Fig. 20; and others) the lines have 
completely lost their organic rhythm and become nervous and broken. The late 
Comnenian style acquires here a clearly mannered stamp, and absorbs many elements 
of Romanesque and Early Gothic, which tend to shift the Byzantine style in the 
direction of a quite alien dynamic tension. 

If the apse mosaics of Cefalid may be said to fix the point in the development 
of Byzantine art at which the linear style finally culminates, the question then arises 
as to the relationship of the mosaics on the walls and vaults of the choir of Cefali 
to contemporary monuments. As we have already indicated, these mosaics are by 
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no means purely Greek, so that their historical position can only be determined 
with reference to the background of Italo-Byzantine mosaics and frescoes of the 
twelfth century. 

In the twelfth century two important schools of mosaicists flourished on Italian 
soil—the Sicilian and the Adriatic. The Sicilian school™ was more closely connected 
with Byzantium, whence it systematically imported models for its own artists, who 
were trained by expatriated Greeks. One of the most ancient hearths of Constantinople 
art was pretty certainly the atelier of the mosaicists who decorated the apse of the 
cathedral of Cefalt. Though these mosaics originated five years later than those 
of La Martorana, they represent an earlier stage of the expansion of the Byzantine 
style in Sicily. The mosaics of La Martorana, which were set about 1143, already 
betray a gradual departure from the genuine Greek tradition.“ Their style is 
distinguished by an emphasized dryness and an owéré lineality. In their abundance 
of uniform, flattened faces there is none of the individual differentiation and modeling 
so typical of metropolitan art. The basic element of twelfth century Byzantine 
painting—the dry, abstract line—appears here in a distinctly hypertrophied form, 
which gives these mosaics of La Martorana a rather disagreeable effect; the Greek 
models have been transformed into uniform clichés; they suffer from an excessive, 
superficial polish and standardized typification. The mosaics of the Cappella Pa- 
latina® produce a similar impression. The mosaics of the dome, choir, and transept, 
which date about 1143, closely resemble those in La Martorana. The same dry, 
abstract line dominates in both; the landscape is very much schematized and reduced 
to the most essential elements; the folds of the garments form ornamental patterns 
in which the roundness of the body beneath them quite disappears. This abstract, 
austere art still speaks a language which, though somewhat provincial, is still nearly 
pure Greek but with all the basic concepts of the Byzantine style somewhat exag- 
gerated. The mosaics of the nave and side aisles, executed between 1154 and 1166, are 
of a somewhat different character ; the influence of Western and Moslem art is definitely 
feltin them. The movements have become freer; the garments fall in more natural 
folds, so that it is possible to sense the shape of the body; the elements of the architec- 
tural landscape are developed in a manner quite unusual for twelfth century Byzantine 


60. The Sicilian mosaics are treated in full by: Muratov, La peinture byz., pp. 101-112; Diez and 
G. di Marzo, Delle belle arti in Sicilia dai Normanni Demus, Byz. Mosaics in Greece, pp. 102-103, 115. 
sino alla fine del secolo XIV, 1-11, Palermo, 1858-59; 61. Shchukarev, Zhe Byzantine Mosaics of Two 





A. Springer, Die mittelalterliche Kunst in Palermo 
(Bilder aus der neuen Kunstgeschichie), Bonn, 1886; 
Clausse, Basiligues et mosaiques chrétiennes, 11, pp. 
27-131; Diehl, ZL’ Art byz. dans il’ Italie mérid., Paris, 
1894, pp. 205-248; Venturi, Storia dell’arte italiana, 
I, pp. 394-416; Millet, Z’Art. dbyz., pp. 199-202; 
Kutschmann, Meisterwerke saracenisch-normannischer 
Kunst in Sicilien, Berlin, 1903; Ch. Diehl, Palerme 
et Syracuse, Paris, 1907; Crowe and Cavalcaselle, 4 
New History of Painting in Italy, ed. by Hutton, I, 
pp. 58-63; Dalton, Byz. Art and Archaeology, pp. 405- 
412; Wulff, Alichristliche und byz. Kunst, 11, pp. 573- 
576; Van Marle, Jal. Schools of Painting, 1, pp. 244- 
251; Diehl, Manuel d'art byz., Il, pp. 547-561; P. 
Toesca, Storia dell’ arte italiana, 1, pp. 940-946, 1027 ; 
H. Gliick, Christliche Kunst des Ostens, pp. 55-56; 


Sicilian Churches of the Twelfth Century, in Records 
of the Imperial Russian Archeological Society, 1X 
(1889), pp. 59-67; Kondakov, /conography of the Vir- 
gin, Il, pp. 298, 366 (both in Russian). 

62. Buscemi, Notizie della basilica di San Pietro 
detta la Cappella Regia, Palermo, 1840; La Cappella 
di San Pietro nella Reggia di Palermo dipinta e cro- 
molitografata da Andrea Terzi ed illustrata dai profes- 
sori M. Amari, S. Cavallari, G. Meli ¢ Cariani, Pa- 
lermo, 1873-1885; A. Pavlovski, Paintings in the Cap- 
pella Palatina in Palermo, St. Petersburg, 1890 (in 
Russian) ; idem, Iconographie de la Chapelle Palatine, 
in Revue archéologique, 1894, pp. 305-345; idem, De- 
coration des plafonds de la Chapelle Palatine, in By- 
zantinische Zeitschrift, 1893, pp. 361-412; Millet, Jco- 
nographie de l’évangile, Index, s. v. Palatine, p. 724. 
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art. The trees suggest the heraldic motives so typical of the ornamental art of Islam. 
We begin to realize, in short, that these mosaics of the nave are further removed from 
their Greek prototypes than the mosaics of La Martorana; the result is the peculiar 
“‘maniera bizantina’’—a combination of Byzantine, Eastern, and Western elements. 
The mosaics of the two lower zones on the choir walls in Cefald occupy an inter- 
mediate position between those in La Martorana and those in the nave of the Cappella 
Palatina. They bear a strong resemblance both to the mosaics of La Martorana and 
to those of the dome, choir, and transept of the Cappella Palatina, and while forming 
with them a unique stylistic group, they still have many features in common with 
these mosaics of the nave (and its side aisles) of the Cappella Palatina which are 
prophetic of a new phase in the development of Sicilian art. 

In the process of further development the local Sicilian style more and more 
acquired an individual stamp, which is distinctly evident in the mosaics of the cathedral 
of Monreale.® These mosaics (Figs. 3, 37) are usually attributed to the reign of 
William II (1174-1189), and are regarded as a contemporaneous decorative ensemble. 
But the large scale of this ensemble should have suggested to investigators the idea 
that such an enormous quantity of mosaics could hardly have been set in so short 
a period of time. This hypothesis might easily have been confirmed by a very 
superficial stylistic analysis of the mosaics, which provide plenty of ocular evidence 
of the fact that in Monreale we are dealing with groups of different stylistic periods. 
Nevertheless, the students of Byzantine art accepted the traditional date without 
making any critical check or verification. Bertaux alone,™ the most perfect of con- 
noisseurs of South Italian art, once let fall a valuable suggestion—that the Old and 
New Testament scenes on the walls of the basilica of Monreale were executed in the 
time of Frederick II. Bertaux’s suggestion met with no response whatever in 
scientific circles although it merited the most serious attention, for, as a matter of 
fact, we find in these scenes from the Old and New Testament not a few indications 
which clearly point to the period of the Dugento. If the mosaics of the apse, choir, 
and triumphal arch show an increase of linear ornamental motives, sometimes 
acquiring peculiar manneristic forms, the mosaics of the transept and of the nave 
and side aisles exhibit realistic tendencies. In some of the compositions genre features 
appear—which is quite unusual for Byzantine art. Architectural constructions ap- 
proach more and more to their actual prototypes. Indeed, some of the buildings 
are treated in accordance with the elementary rules of perspective, and in a few 
cases the mosaicists even attempt to render a tiled floor foreshortened (Fig. 37). 
The garments fall into minute, fine folds through which the curves of the body can 
be perceived; movements become more and more natural and unconstrained; the 
faces often reflect inner emotions. In brief, the abstract Byzantine style is visibly in 
the process of dissolving into the dawning realistic outlook on the world—the new 
outlook which, before reaching its final expression in the creative power of Giotto, 
appears in the thirteenth century in a series of intermediate forms of the ‘ maniera 
bizantina.” 


63. D. Pietrasanta, duca di Serradifalco, Del duomo The mosaics of Monreale still await their adequate 
di Monreale..., Palermo, 1838; D. Gravina, // duomo publication. This monument is especially important 
di Monreale, Palermo, 1859-1871; Millet, /conographie in studying the genesis of the Dugento style. 


de Pévangile, Index, s. v. Monreale, pp. 723-724; 64. Bertaux, L’art dans l’ Italie méridionale, p. 614. 
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Fic. 34—Parma, Bibl. Palatina: Betrayal Fic. 35—VFaris, Bibl. Nat.: Nativity, 
and Denial, from Gospel Palat. from Gospel No. 75. 
N. 5. End of XI Century XII Century 
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Fic. 36—<zev, Monastery of St. Michael: Apostles Thomas, Jacob, 
and Simon. Mosaic of Apse. 1108 








Fig. 37—Monreale, Cathedral: Christ Fic. 38—TZvieste, Cathedral: Three 
and the Money Changers. Mosaic on Apostles. Mosaic of Apse. First 
Wall, First Quarter of XIII Century Third of XII Century 
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Fic. 39—Venice, S. Marco: Fic. 40—Venice, S. Marco: Christ 
Apostle, from Mosaic of Ascension in in Garden of Gethsemane. 
the Dome. Beginning of XIII Century Mosaic on Wall. C. 1218 
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The national school of mosaicists led by Greek colonists which developed on Si- 
cilian soil continued to produce in the second half of the thirteenth century and 
the first half of the fourteenth century a series of Byzantinesque monuments: the 
mosaics destroyed in the Messina earthquake, 1908, of the monastery church of 
S. Gregorio and of the cathedral of Messina; the icons in the collections of Lord 
Duveen and Mrs. O. Kahn in New York; etc.” The mosaics on the upper part of 
the walls and vaulting of the choir in Cefalk would occupy an intermediate place 
between these later Sicilian monuments and the mosaics of Monreale. In them are 
clearly expressed the same qualities of linear ornamentalism as in the mosaics of 
Monreale. But in Cefald the realistic tendencies so conspicuous in the later mosaics 
in Monreale are absent, and this leads us to associate the Cefald mosaics with the 
more conservative school, which has not yet broken with tradition and openly 
launched out on a new course. Moreover, as mentioned above, the masters of this 
school have conscientiously archaized their work, which gives it a close resemblance 
to the productions of the twelfth century. This conservatism is not an isolated 
phenomenon in the Sicilian art of the thirteenth century. If we compare it with con- 
temporary Venetian art the relative purity of the Sicilian forms is immediately 
apparent. They never acquire the emphasized mannerism which stamps the work of 
the Venetian mosaicists, and this fact justifies us in considering the Sicilian masters 
to be the truest followers of Byzantine models; though they modified their art 
inheritance, too, it was not even a partial break (as in Venice) or a complete break 
(as in Tuscany) with Byzantine tradition. 

The Sicilian school must have been well known throughout Italy. The mosaic in 
Grottaferrata representing the Descent of the Holy Ghost indicates this.® It is ac- 
companied by Greek inscriptions and has so many points of resemblance to the 
mosaics of Monreale that it is impossible to doubt its being the work of Sicilian 
masters. It was probably executed at the end of the twelfth century. This is substan- 
tiated by the small, intricate folds of the garments of the apostles, of which the 
nearest parallels are at Monreale (cf. the seated angels in the scene of Lot and the 
Angels). 

Besides the Sicilian school of mosaicists there was at work in Italy a second 
large school on the shores of the Adriatic, with its focus at Venice, where continual 
supplies of Byzantine forms of art were imported.” We cannot, unfortunately, recon- 


65. See Lasareff, Harly Italo-Byzantine Painting of Painting, 1, p. 243; Diehl, Manuel d’art byz., pp. 











in Sicily, in Burl. Mag., 1933, Dec., pp. 279-287. In 
this article I give an account of the monuments of 
Sicilian painting in the thirteenth century. 

66. Frothingam, Les mosaigues de Grottaferrata, 
Gazette archéologique, 1883, pls. LVII-LVIII; Clausse, 
Basiliques et mosaiques chrétiennes, 1, pp. 420-429; 
Palmieri, ZL’ Abbaye de Grottaferrata et son IX cen- 
tenaire, Vizant Vremennik, 1904, pp. 411-412; Baum- 
stark, // mosaico degli apostoli nella chiesa abbaziale 
di Grottaferrata, in Oriens Christianus, 1904, pp. 121- 
150; Bertaux, L’Art dans I’Italie mérid., p. 304; 
Millet, L’ Art dyz., p. 196; Venturi, Storia dell’arte 
italiana, 1, pp. 416-418; Dalton, Byz. Art and Ar- 
chaeology, p. 412; Wulff, Altchristliche und byz. 
Kunst, p. 573; Wilpert, Die rémischen Mosaiken und 
Malereien...,1V, pl. 300; Van Marle, Zéalian Schools 


519-520; Toesca, Storia dell’arte italiana, |, p. 927; 
Muratov, La peinture byz., p. 113 and pl. CXXXV; 
Diez and Demus, Byz. Mosaics in Greece, p. 115. 
It is quite incomprehensible to me how Diehl and 
Millet can date the mosaic of the Pentecost in the 
eleventh century, when Baumstark had already pointed 
out its close resemblance to the mosaics of Monreale. 
The composition of the Pentecost is probably derived 
from the Early Christian apse mosaic of the Zion 
Church. Another mosaic at Grottaferrata—the Deésis 
—has been so much restored that it is nearly impos- 
sible to establish its date, but the thirteenth century 
must be regarded as most probable. 

67. The mosaics of the Adriatic group are treated 
in full by: Clausse, Basiligues et mosaiques chrétien- 
nes, Il, pp. 135-185; Venturi, Storia dell’arte ita- 
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struct the development of this school with the same definiteness as in the case of 
the Sicilian. In Sicily our point of departure was the mosaics of Cefali, produced by 
Constantinople masters, and, therefore, clearly proving the Constantinopolitan genesis 
of the whole Sicilian school. In the Adriatic region the corresponding place is taken 
by the detached fragments of mosaics in the Museo Arcivescovile in Ravenna. But 
these show not a few Western elements, and this naturally makes it very difficult to 
determine the place of origin of the Greek models used here, especially as they had 
already been considerably modified. These fragments come from the cathedral in 
Ravenna (the so-called Basilica Ursiana), where they originally decorated the apse, 
demolished in 1741.% The composition of the apse represented the Resurrection 
and the Descent into Hell, and below them on the wall between the windows were 
the figures of the Virgin Orans, of John the Baptist, and of two other saints. Below 
there was a long frieze with saints (fathers of the church, etc.) and scenes from the 
life of St. Apollinaris. Above the apse was Christ’s Ascension. The un-Byzantine 
character of this decorative system strikes the eye at once. It is possible that the 
Descent into Hell was derived from the mosaic in the church of the Holy Sepulcher 
in Jerusalem, made in the middle of the eleventh century by order of Constantine 
Monomachus. But, as whole, the scheme of this decorative system is Western. The 
style of the fragments of mosaics which have been preserved (the figure of the Virgin 
Orans, the heads of Peter and Paul, and unidentified objects) also show many 
Western features. Near the Virgin is a Latin inscription (SCA MARIA); her mantle 
has an ornamented border of a kind never found in Byzantine mosaics; and the 
white scarf, the treatment of the maphorium falling from the head in parallel folds, 
and the curtain are equally unusual. Though the faces are already linearly stylized 
(cf. especially the treatment of the right cheek of the apostle Peter), the dry graphic 
quality typical of a later time has not yet appeared; the lines are distinguished by 
a certain softness in their quality evidently derived from the traditions of the eleventh 
century (cf. mosaics of Daphni), from which are also inherited the comparatively heavy 
forms without much detail, and the faces, which do not have the features of the Com- 
nenian type. Doubtless, the mosaicists who worked in the Basilica Ursiana belonged 
to a'school which, in many respects, was still rooted in the traditions of the eleventh 
century. 

The Ravenna mosaics are exceedingly important in this connection, as they throw 
more light on the early twelfth century than any other mosaics of the Adriatic group, 
even than those of St. Mark’s, where none of the mural decoration preserved dates 


liana, I, pp. 418-431; Millet, Z’art dyz., pp. 137-199; Ravenna, pp. 242-243; Gerola, // mosaico absidale 
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gamo, 1909, pp. 54-140; Dalton, yz. Art and Ar- 
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byz. Kunst, Il, pp. 570-573, 577-578; Van Marle, 
ltalian Schools of Painting, 1, pp. 231-239; H. Gliick, 
Die Christliche Kunst des Ostens, pp. 50-55; Diehl, 
Manuel dart byz., pp. 535-547; Toesca, Storia del- 
Parte italiana, 1, pp. 950-959, 1028-1029; Muratov, 
La peinture byz., pp. 101-106; Diez and Demus, #yz. 
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68. Riedin, Mosaics of the Pavernna Churches, 
pp. .177-178 (in Russian); Kuris, Die A‘esaiken von 


della Ursiana, in Felix Ravenna, V (1912), pp. 177- 
190; Schmit, Ravenna Mosaics of 1112, in Svetilnik, 
1914, No. 7, pp. 7-36 (in Russian) ; Kondakov, Jcon- 
ography of the Virgin, Il, p. 77; (in Russian); Mu- 
ratov, La peinture byzantine, p. 100 and pls. CVI- 
CVII. The cathedral, for which these mosaics were 
originally made, was demolished in 1734, and in 1741 
the apse designed by the architect Gianfrancesco Buo- 
namici was also torn down. They form the basis 
of the engraving in the book of G. L. Amadesi, We- 
tropolitana di Ravenna, Bologna, 1748. 
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before the middle of the twelfth century. The Ravenna mosaics are, therefore, worthy 
of especial attention as being the earliest examples of the Adriatic school; from 
them it is quite evident that by the beginning of the twelfth century it had already 
entered on the path of a systematic, continuous Romanization of Byzantine models. 
Because of this early reworking of the Greek prototypes, the Adriatic school, unlike 
the Sicilian, which maintained the Greek tradition unchanged until the third quarter 
of the twelfth century, prepared the soil for that new creative synthesis which origin- 
ated in Venice in the second part of the twelfth century and which quite outgrew 
the limitations of the strictly Byzantine style. 

The mosaics of the left apse of the cathedral of Trieste (Fig. 38) were also executed 
in the first third of the twelfth century, and no doubt sprang from the same school 
as those in the cathedral of Ravenna.” The treatment of the faces has a very close 
resemblance to that of the Ravenna fragments. We find here the same linear 
stylization without, however, any graphic sharpness, the same large features, the 
same not quite Greek types. The garments, falling in reposeful, ample fold, have 
convincing analogues in the Daphni mosaics. Here, also, the style preserves many 
survivals of the eleventh century. 

Probably masters of that same school worked also in the cathedral of Torcello, 
where they decorated the apse of the diaconicon with mosaics which are the earliest 
part of the vast decorative ensemble.” In the conch of this apse is Christ sitting 
on a throne between two archangels; below are four standing saints—Gregory, Martin, 
Ambrose, and Augustine. In the vault before the apse we see four angels supporting 





69. K. von Haas, Die Mosaiken im Dom von 
Triest, in Mitteilungen der k. k. Centralkommission..., 
Vienna, 1859, pp. 176 ff.; T.G. Jackson, Dalmatia, 
the Quarnero and Istria, Oxford, 1887, III, pp. 362- 
363; F. Hamilton Jackson, 7he Shores of the Adriatic, 
II, p. 62; Kondakov, /conography of the Virgin, I, 
PP. 331-335 (in Russian); Testi (Za séoria della pit- 
‘ura veneziana, 1, p. 92), Kondakov, and Demus 
(Diez and Demus, Byz. Mosaics in Greece, p. 115), 
date the mosaic of the left apse in the thirteenth 
century, but without adequate foundation. The Virgin 
seated on the throne was no doubt copied from a 
Greek original. Kondakov compares it convincingly 
with the miniature in the Greek MS. preserved in 
Andreaskiti. In the right apse Christ is represented 
standing between Sts. Justus and Servolus. These 
mosaics did not originate before the very end of the 
twelfth century. 

70. A. Costadoni, Osservazioni intorno alla chiesa 
cattedrale di Torcelio,in Opuscoli di catalogeria, XLIII, 
Venice, 1751, Bibl. di San Marco; O. Mothes, Ge- 
schichte der Baukunst Venedigs, Leipzig, 1859; Po- 
krovski, Zhe Jconography of the Last Judgement, in 
Proceedings of the Sixth Archeological Congress in 
Odessa, 1887 (in Russian); P. Saccardo, Les mosai- 
gues de Saint-Marc @ Venise, Venice, 1897, pp. 19-22; 
P. Molmenti, Ze isole della laguna veneta, Bergamo, 
1904; Kondakov, J/eonography of the Virgin, U1, pp. 
193-196 (in Russian); B. Schulz, Die Kirchenbauten 
auf der Insel Torcello, Berlin and Leipzig, 1927, 
pp. 28-36 and pls. 16-27. Up to the present time the 
mosaics of Torcello have been dated in a very arbi- 
trary manner and the separate parts of this vast 


mosaic ensemble have not, as a rule, been differenti- 
ated. Thus, e. g. Venturi actually places the Last 
Judgment in the ninth century, and Millet, Diehl, 
and Dalton, misled by the date of the reconstruction 
of the cathedral (1008), assign the mosaics of the 
main apse to the beginning of the eleventh century. 
Demus also refers the figures of the apostles to the 
year 1008, though such a dating is completely excluded 
by their style. Wulff, Clausse, Van Marle, Toesca, 
Schulz all connect the mosaics with the twelfth century. 
Toesca has pointed out the probability of an earlier 
origin for the mosaics in the apse of the diaconicon 
(Testi, on the contrary, considers these mosaics as 
later and dates them in the thirteenth century). 
Toesca’s theory is confirmed by their resemblance to 
the mosaics in Ravenna and especially in Trieste, 
The Virgin of the main apse, placed by Kondakov 
at the end of the twelfth or beginning of the thirteenth 
century, finds close stylistic parallels in St. Mark’s 
(the figures of the Virtues around the central dome 
whose heads show at the bottom of Fig. 39). The 
composition representing the Last Judgment, which 
is nearly contemporaneous with the figure of the 
Virgin, may be compared with the monuments of the 
late twelfth century. With the group of the Righteous 
compare the frescoes of the Dmitri cathedral in 
Viadimir; and for the mannered treatment of the 
violently convoluted garments of the apostles see the 
mosaics of Grottaferrata and Monreale (Lot and the 
Angels), the frescoes of Nereditsa, and the wall 
paintings of Vladimir. All the mosaics in Torcello 
have suffered severely from restoration. 
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a medallion with the Lamb. The reposeful figures without any of the tension so 
typical of the Venetian mosaics of the later twelfth century, and the absence of any 
emphasized dryness of treatment, both indicate a date as early as the first half of 
the twelfth century. This comparatively early dating is also shown by the resemblance 
of a series of details to the mosaics of Trieste (there is the same ornamentation in 
the frames and analogous thrones of Christ and the Virgin; the little tufts of bushes 
between the figures of the saints and between the figures of the apostles are nearly 
the same, and the treatment of the faces is similar), Compared with the mosaics of 
Ravenna and Trieste there is a further Romanization of form. The large features of 
the four saints and the folds of their garments are entirely Western in character. In the 
mosaics of the conch and vault the Romanesque elements are less conspicuous, though 
here, also, they are fairly prominent. Apparently, these mosaics were set by another 
master, who worked at the same time as the author of the frieze of the four saints. 

The figures of the twelve apostles in the principal apse also originated in the first 
half of the twelfth century; they are by a third master, who is quite certainly the most 
archaic of the three. The short, squat proportions, the rigid frontality, the hard folds 
of the garments are all suggestive of a backward provincial art (cf. the mosaics of 
the narthex of Hosios Lucas). But it would be a mistake to date these figures of 
the apostles in the eleventh century merely on the basis of their extremely archaic 
style—a style which long survived on the periphery of the Byzantine Empire—and 
since the author of the apostles was outgrowing, not the Constantinople, but the 
provincial tradition there are no reasons for putting an interrogation mark after a 
date in the first half of the twelfth century for the apostles. This dating is confirmed 
by the dry, linear style, which gives the faces a graphic sharpness already indicating 
the approach of the second half of the twelfth century. 

Of quite a different character are the mosaics in the conch of the central apse 
(a standing Hodegetria), on the triumphal arch (the Annunciation), and on the 
entrance wall (the Last Judgment). In all these the connection with the mosaics of 
St. Mark’s is already clear, and it may be inferred that these parts of the deco- 
ration are the work of artists brought from Venice. If we disregard the immense 
iconographic interest of the monumental composition of the Last Judgment, which 
was executed at the end of the twelfth century, it must be admitted that from a 
strictly artistic point of view it makes a somewhat unfavorable impression. These 
heavy, massive, thoroughly Romanesque figures are a caricature of Byzantine art. 
The stiff, exceedingly dry treatment with so much emphasis on line, is entirely 
lacking in elegance. Depth and concentration of expression, so characteristic of 
Byzantine works, are entirely lacking in the monotonous faces. The draperies fall 
in coarse folds; figures drawn to different scales are associated within a single frieze 
in the most barbarous fashion, all of which indicates the participation of Western 
craftsmen who had been trained in the Greeks’ ateliers. One of these craftsmen also 
made the effective mosaic in the apse of SS. Maria e Donato on the island of 
Murano—a standing Virgin whose figure reveals many resesemblances to the mosaic 
in the conch of the cathedral of Torcello.” 
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When we pass on from all these examples to the mosaics of St. Mark’s,” their 
relatively later origin is evident at once; we do not find here a single mosaic which 
stands, stylistically, on the same level as the mosaics of Ravenna and Trieste. 
It is quite possible that mosaics of this style were also done in Venice at the 
beginning of the twelfth century. The connection of Trieste with Venice makes this 
hypothesis a very probable one and allows us to infer that the mosaicists who 
worked in Ravenna and Trieste came from the City of the Lagoons. But the absence 
now of any such mosaics in St. Mark’s renders it impossible to check this assumption 
scientifically. 

The earliest extant mosaics of St. Mark’s have the developed style of the mature 
twelfth century. This definitely prevents dating them in the last quarter of the 
eleventh century (1071-1095) as is done by Dalton, Millet, Diehl, and, more recently, 
Gombosi. From the early days when, according to the evidence of the chronicles, 
the church was first decorated with mosaics, not a single tessera has been preserved 
in situ. Without attempting a critical analysis of the evidence of the chronicles, 
the historical authenticity of which has been repeatedly questioned,” I should like 
here to call attention to the following very interesting fact—that nearly all the dates 
associated with the mosaics of St. Mark’s indicate a very lively activity among the 
mosaicists in the second half of the twelfth and during the thirteenth century. 
The names of Greek artists appear in Venetian documents of 1143 and 1153. 
An inscription records that the Cappella di S. Clemente was faced with marble 
in 1159, and it follows that at that date they had not begun to work on the mosaics 
in that part of the building. In the mosaic of the Discovery of the Body of St. Mark 
(western wall of the south transept) six councillors and three procurators are repre- 
sented, whose offices were not established until 1173. A coin (guarterolo) found in 
the plaster of the vaulting in the left front pillar of the principal dome (the so-called 
Volta del Patriarca) belongs to the time of the Doge Enrico Dandolo (1192-1205). 
In 1218 Pope Honorius III addressed a request to the doge for mosaicists to decorate 
S. Paolo fuori le Mura. In 1302 the citizens of Florence applied to the Venetian 
Republic with the same request. Among the saints represented on the walls figures 


second half of the twelfth century; its resemblance 
to the mosaics of St. Mark’s and Torcello tends to 
establish this dating. 
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St. Paul Martyr, whose remains were transported from the monastery of Pantepopte 
in Constantinople to S. Giorgio in Venice in 1222. In the narthex we find Sts. Do- 
minic and Peter Martyr, who were canonized in 1234 and 1253 respectively. Finally, 
the mosaic of the facade (the Translation of the Body of St. Mark) has been fairly 
exactly dated in the third quarter of the thirteenth century. All these facts clearly 
indicate that work on the interior decoration of St. Mark’s continued during the 
second half of the twelfth and the whole of the thirteenth century. 

The style of the mosaics confirms the facts mentioned above. Unfortunately, 
clumsy and repeated restorations have altered the orginal appearance of the mosaics 
of St. Mark’s to such an extent that at the present time it is practically impossible 
to determine accurately the time of the execution of the separate parts of the wall 
decoration. Of all the classifications suggested the one closest,to the facts is that of 
Dr. Demus, who now has a special study on the mosaics of St. Mark’s in preparation. 
But even Demus is affected to some degree by the tendency, which is so very evident 
in the work of the previous investigators, to give too early a date to those mosaics 
which are most archaic in style (for example, Demus dates the twelve apostles in the 
niche of the main entrance to the church from the present narthex at the end of 
the eleventh century, whereas, in fact, they were not made before the middle of the 
twelfth century). If we examine the mosaics of St. Mark’s with reference to the 
general line of evolution of Byzantine art, the comparatively late origin of that 
enormous mosaic ensemble becomes evident at once; its earliest parts may at best 
be dated in the middle of the twelfth century (the figures of the apostles already 
mentioned). The scenes from the lives of Christ and Mary on the vaulting, the 
legend of St. John, the figures of Christ and saints in the principal apse, Christ 
Emmanuel among the prophets with Mary (in the dome) were all set in the second 
half or, more strictly speaking, in the last third of the twelfth century. All these 
mosaics have the style of the mature twelfth century—a mannerism increasing from 
year to year is already clearly felt in them. At the very end of the twelfth and 
the beginning of the thirteenth century come the mosaics of the cupolas representing 
the Pentecost and the Ascension (Fig. 39) and also scenes from the lives of the 
apostles. In these the qualities of Romanesque expressionism are most evident. 
The monumental composition representing Christ in the Garden of Gethsemane 
(Fig. 40) ought to date about 1218; for it shows a very close stylistic resemblance 
to the mosaic fragments from S. Paolo fuori le Mura dating from 1218, which form 
a part of the wall decorations and which were made by masters summoned from 
Venice (cf. especially the head of Peter). This composition marks the highest point 
in the development of manneristic tendencies, here embodied in tense forms of 
extreme ornamental and linear stylization. To the first half of the thirteenth century 
belong the mosaics of the two chapels of the choir representing scenes from the 
lives of Sts. Mark and Peter, the cycle of miracles in the transept, the figures of 
Saints in the cupola of the south transept, and the figures of Mary, Christ, the 
prophets, and various saints in the arches of the arcades. The narthex was decorated 
with mosaics in the thirteenth century, beginning at the very end of the second 
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decade or the beginning of the third decade. (The scenes from Genesis and the life 
of Moses originated about 1218, the scenes from the life of Joseph in the first 
cupola in the second quarter of the thirteenth century, the scenes from the life 
of Joseph in the second cupola in the second half of the thirteenth century.) 
Finally, the mosaics of the baptistery and of the chapel of S. Isidoro were completed 
in the fourteenth century. 

The mosaics of the late twelfth century and early thirteenth have a very specific 
character. Erroneously considered to be typical examples of Byzantine style, in reality 
they are a quite original and very unusual alloy of Byzantine and Western elements, 
the latter generally playing the dominant réle. This is why it is so dangerous to take 
the mosaics of St. Mark’s as a basis for the characterization of Byzantine art. What 
we find in St. Mark’s is rather a Romanesque modification of the great art of Byzan- 
tium than a distinct offshoot. The separate scenes are not self-contained, but an 
integral part of the composition of a frieze which unrolls like a moving picture film. 
In many scenes the ground line is absent so that the figures seem to float in space 
and are scattered over the gold background in the form of separate ornamental 
motives. Such compositional principles are diametrically opposed to the severe 
architectonics of Constantinopolitan painting. The treatment of the figures is no less 
divergent: full of a purely Romanesque expressionism, they are often remarkable for 
their emphasized flatness and the exaggerated angularity of their gestures, remotely 
suggesting, as Gombosi rightly observes, the figures in the art of Lombardy. The 
commonplace, inexpressive faces are rendered by sharp, strong, well-defined lines; 
the garments are broken into rough, coarse folds; the poses are often pretentious and 
strained. Some especially sharp twists of the body betray the influence of the dawning 
Gothic (e. g., the figures of the Virtues in the cupola). Light and shadow are 
contrasted without any intermediate transition and this still further emphasizes the 
linear element so that the treatment acquires a disagreeable dryness. The stylization 
of the landscape results in such grotesque shapes that it often degenerates into mere 
ornament (cf., for instance, the scene representing Christ in the Garden of Gethse- 
mane). The coloring has a somber, dirty quality in marked contrast with the colors 
of the Greek palette, radiant as enamels. As a whole, the style of the mosaics of 
St. Mark’s, although based on several quite different manners, shows a deeply 
decadent character. This art must have been accepted by every representative of the 
Constantinople school as a typical product of provincial epigoni in whose hands the 
great inheritance of Byzantium had become dead, spiritless, mannered, and schematic. 

There can be no doubt that the craftsmen who worked on the mosaics of St. Mark’s 
were not pure Greeks. Probably they had long been cut off from Byzantium and 
had formed on Venetian soil a kind of colony from which issued one generation of 
mosaicists after another. In the process of time this Greek colony absorbed more 
and more local members, who influenced the Greeks in the direction of an 
ever-increasing Romanization of their art. In the Adriatic region this process of 
Romanization must have begun very early because the mosaics of Ravenna and 
Trieste already include not a few Western elements. In this respect the Adriatic 
school differs sharply from the Sicilian, which had more persistently preserved its 
connection with Byzantium. There is, moreover, every reason to believe that the 
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Adriatic school was chiefly influenced, not so much by Constantinople itself as by the 
provinces. This is shown not only by the sharp, linear, primitive style, but also by 
the iconography of the Venetian mosaics, which have, as Millet correctly observed, a 
series of purely Eastern, Syro-Palestinian motives. Such a relationship between the 
Adriatic region and the provincial traditions is also indicated by the wall paintings 
in the crypt of the cathedral of Aquileia executed at the end of the twelfth century.” 
The Crucifixion, the Descent from the Cross, the Entombment, the Dormition, the 
scenes from the lives of Sts. Hermagoras and Fortunatus, and the separate figures 
of saints represented here, all give evidence of strong Byzantine influence, the 
source of which, however, was not Constantinople but the provinces—the same 
Greek provinces which furnished models also for the Russian artists who worked in 
Nereditsa and in Old Ladoga, and whose wall paintings have such an astonishing 
resemblance to the frescoes of Aquileia. 

An analysis of the monuments -f the twelfth century makes clear how complex 
were the sources of the Italo-byzantine art of that time. We must take into 
consideration the Constantinopolitan, East Christian, Moslem, Romanesque, and 
Gothic influences, which all overlie one another in the most fantastic fashion, 
superimposed upon the national Italian foundation. As a result, there is a great 
variety of separate, stylistic currents, which often cross one another, and this makes 
it exceedingly difficult to get any picture of the general development. If, however, 
we disregard secondary factors, then all the monuments of the Byzantinesque cycle 
may be divided into two basic groups—the Sicilian and the Adriatic, of which the 
first is closely related to the metropolitan Constantinople tradition, while the second 
shows a radical working over of provincial Greek traditions in the direction of an 
always increasing Romanization. Notwithstanding this distinction, the numerous 
monuments of both groups may be classified on the basis of a single principle, 
essentially the same as that which we have already laid down as the basis of classifi- 
cation for purely Byzantine monuments—that is, the principle of the development of 
the linear ornamental style, which gradually absorbed into itself the last survivals of 
antique impressionism, resulting by the end of the twelfth century in a minutely fine 
calligraphic mode of expression. And if the mosaics of Cefali, the only monuments 
of purely Constantinopolitan art still preserved in Italy, stand at the beginning of the 
process, then we must place at the end of it the mosaics of St. Mark’s, which include 
so many Western elements that their style manifestly falls entirely outside the frame 
of Byzantine art in the strict sense. 
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THE UNFINISHED MONUMENT BY ANDREA DEL VER- 
ROCCHIO TO THE CARDINAL NICCOLO FoRTEGUERRI 
AT Pistoia. (Studies in the History and Criticism 
of Sculpture, Volume 7). Photographs by Clarence 
Kennedy, Critical Text by Elizabeth Wilder, Docu- 
ments Edited by Peleo Bacci. Folio. Smith College, 
Northampton, Massachusetts, 1932. 


This beautiful volume points the way for future 
studies in the history of sculpture. In the first place, 
the monument with which it deals is really ‘‘ publis- 
hed’’ for the first time in the photographic prints 
(not reproductions) which comprise the pictorial part 
of the book. In the second place, every document 
which has any bearing upon the monument, including 
twenty-six now published for the first time by Bacci, 
has been published in full. Finally, these materials 
are combined into a history of the monument as 
complete and definitive as can be expected from the 
evidence which has survived. 

In other branches of the study of history the 
publication of the text of literary remains of past ages 
virtually completes the task of laying the evidence 
before the student. In the history of art the problem 
involves also ‘‘reproducing’’ the works of art @nder 
discussion. This still offers unsolved difficulties in 
the case of paintings, but in so far as uncolored works 
of relief sculpture are concerned, the present photo- 
graphs leave little, if anything, to be desired. The 
manipulation of light and of the various photographic 
materials is accomplished with such mastery that the 
slightest nuances as well as the strongest effects of 
projection and recession are accurately and vividly 
recorded. Even the partial penetration of the light 
into the marble, which accounts for so much of the 
color and exquisite surface quality of that material, 
is captured and reproduced, particularly in the many 
large prints which illustrate details of the monument. 
Furthermore, there is no doubt that the normal 
lighting effects for which Mr. Kennedy strove are a 
fairer medium for the appreciation of Verrocchio’s 
forms than the sometimes murky, sometimes theatrical 
effects which are the only ones possible in the place 
where the monument stands today, but for which it 
was never intended. 

The photographs, used in conjunction with the 
documentary material, make it wholly possible to 
review at first hand, so to speak, the present and 
past arguments concerning the monument. Even the 
comparative plenty of pertinent documents is still 
tantalizingly incomplete, and the number of plausible 
hypotheses regarding their connection with the sculp- 
ture is still surprisingly large. Miss Wilder has gone 
over this ground with extraordinary thoroughness 
and scientific reserve, stating the hypotheses presented 
by the material, making no inferences which the facts 
do not permit, and drawing no conclusions which the 
evidence does not demand; at times she has sur- 
rounded her statements with so many qualifications 
that it is difficult to ascertain her actual opinion. 
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The author’s thesis is that the design and the 
execution of important parts of the figures of the 
Redeemer, three angels, and two Virtues of the 
cenotaph in the cathedral of Pistoia are excellent 
examples of Verrocchio’s art, in a hitherto little 
known phase of his style, and that the heads and 
hands of these figures show us adequately for the 
first time the master’s technique in marble. The 
Forteguerri monument is proved by the documents 
to have been under way in Verrocchio’s studio until 
he left Florence for Venice in 1483. During this 
time, Miss Wilder believes, the monument was under 
his personal supervision, and the methods of work 
in his bottega (as shown by an analysis of what was 
left unfinished) were such as to leave the final 
determination of form and finish in the hands of the 
master himself. The angel at the upper right was 
finished and the inscription panel was executed, 
according to her analysis, by other artists in the 
period immediately after Verrocchio’s death (1488- 
1493) under the direction of Lorenzo di Credi but 
artistically uninfluenced by him; the Charity in its 
present form, as was known, is the work of Loren- 
zetto Lotti (born 1493—see documents 34, 35); the 
kneeling figure of the cardinal (now in the Museo 
Civico at Pistoia) she believes was left in its present 
state by Giovanni Francesco Rustici, who had gua- 
ranteed that he would finish the monument in case 
Lotti did not fulfill his contract of 1514 to do so. 
Finally, the bust of the cardinal, the sobbing putti, 
the sarcophagus, the curtained frame, and the crowded 
juxtaposition of the figures are all the work of Gaetano 
Masoni, who reconstructed and finished the mon- 
ument in 1753. 

This is an important contribution to the study 
of Verrocchio and his workshop. The Forteguerri 
monument had previously been neglected, partly 
because it was unusually hard to see and partly 
because it was known that Verrocchio had left it 
unfinished and that many changes were made in it 
both in the sixteenth and in the eighteenth century. 
Miss Wilder proves beyond question that the sculp- 
tures of the monument are closer to Verrocchio than 
any of the earlier authorities had decided to be the 
case, even though Bacci, among all his important 
discoveries, found no new records which could be 
used directly to support or weaken the theory that 
Verrocchio took a personal hand in the work. 

Miss Wilder reinterprets the known documents, 
pointing out that in the years 1481-1483 the master 
was relatively free of other known commissions, and 
that quite likely it was then that most of his portion 
of the actual execution was done. The documents 
of 1483 speak of the monument as ‘‘in large measure 
completed’’ and must not be discounted too heavily 
on the ground that the committee in Pistoia was 
anxious to raise money. Further, the absence of 
any reference to the monument after Verrocchio’s 
departure for Venice in 1483, until after his death 
in 1488, would indicate that he did not wish it to 
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be executed except under his personal supervision, 
expecting to return and finish it after his work on 
the equestrian monument to Colleoni was done, The 
author’s analysis of the- unique division of labor in 
Verrocchio’s studio, which retained for the master 
an unusual degree of control over all the important 
parts, supports her inferences from the documents. 

But since the workshop, managed by Lorenzo di 
Credi, worked on the monument for several years 
after Verrocchio’s death, the comparison with works 
known to be Verrocchio’s must still be the deciding 
factor in the question of how much of the design 
and execution is his. Only an analysis of the sculpture 
can differentiate between his work and that of his 
pupils and assistants. Here the favorable conditions 
for study (a recent cleaning, a scaffold, and good 
artificial light) have made it possible for Miss Wilder 
to make this analysis far more thoroughly, and with 
far more convincing results, than was possible for 
previous studies. The photographs are evidence of 
these favorable conditions, and furthermore serve to 
make them available to the reader of the book. 

Most of the author’s observations and inferences 
are unimpeachable. Especially valuable is her initial 
study of the degree of completeness of the various 
parts, which leads directly to the discovery of the 
methods of work in the studio already mentioned. 
Altogether convincing, too, is her linking of the 
monument to Verrocchio by means of analogies 
between its facial types and drapery motives and 
those found in his previously known works: the 
David, the Doubting Thomas group, the Beheading 
of St. John, and the painted Baptism. Perhaps the 
weaknesses in the drapery—the many misunderstood 
passages in the skirts, as well as in the blouses, 
which she calls ‘‘ stupid’’—should receive more stress 
than the author gives them, for the drapery as a 
whole is not of the first quality, suffering, like the 
total composition, from disunity. Even in the drapery 
of the Christ, which she believes most dominated by 
Verrocchio’s personal style, the inconsistency of the 
skirt, which is soft and yielding around the legs but 
much stiffer between them, the lack of rhythmic 
connection between the horizontal folds across the 
abdomen and the sinking pattern between the legs, 
the mechanical quality of the chest drapery and parts 
of the sleeves, make it difficult to attribute it without 
reserve to the composer of the completely rhythmic 
and completely consistent drapery of either the Christ 
or the Thomas of the Or San Michele group. But 
Miss Wilder does not claim too much for Verrocchio’s 
own hand when she attributes to him the heads and 
hands of the Christ, of the three angels (all but the 
one at upper right), and the design of these parts 
of the Faith and Hope. Here the comparison with 
Verrocchio’s previously authenticated works yields 
positive results, and it is easy from the photographs 
to accept them, while verifying the author’s analysis 
of their relative degree of completion. 

The author’s hypothesis of the development of 
style within the drapery of the monument is, however, 
extremely difficult to accept. It seems highly unlikely 
that the master, if he had set about following some 
predetermined sequence in the design or execution 
of the figures, would have begun at the top and 
worked downward, as Miss Wilder proposes. Is not 
the relative distance of the figures from the spectator 


sufficient reason for the decreasing richness of the 
drapery composition toward the top? It would seem 
that statements by Vasari, who is fundamentally 
unappreciative of Verrocchio’s art and character, 
regarding the master’s habits of work are without 
value as evidence to show that a development of style 
was possible for him, nor does the analogy with the 
habits of Delacroix and Keats seem justifiable in view 
of the vast differences between nineteenth century 
France and England and fifteenth century Florence. 
On the other hand, there is no doubt that an evolution 
of style can be traced in the works of Verrocchio 
within a short period of years, and within the For- 
teguerri monument itself it seems possible that the 
full and rich curvilinear character of the head of the 
Faith, and even more of the Hope (which was most 
probably finished by an assistant), is characteristic 
of a later stage of his style than are any of his other 
heads. The sense of maturity and fluidity in the heads 
of the Virtues may be compared with that found in 
the drawing of a female head attributed to Verrocchio, 
in Christ Church College at Oxford. 

Those who have denied Verrocchio an important 
part in the Forteguerri monument have usually argued 
that the terra cotta model in the Victoria and Albert 
museum, which undoubtedly gives us an idea of his 
original plan for the monument, is more beautiful, 
spirited, and significant than the cenotaph in Pistoia. 
In order to correct this error forever it is a pity that 
Mr. Kennedy did not include a photograph of the 
model, since it is so directly connected with the 
subject at hand. 

Miss Wilder’s hypothesis that Piero Pollaiuolo may 
be the author of the Victoria and Albert terra cotta 
relief deserves careful attention, but at the same time 
Document 3367s, discovered after her text was in 
press, makes the authorship of a later sculptor, 
Andrea Ferrucci, more plausible still. Certainly the 
model, although it most probably gives us a general 
idea of Verrocchio’s intended composition, was not 
made in the immediate sphere of his influence, for 
it lacks completely the energy of the packed, dynamic 
compositions associated with him. Miss Wilder points 
to the ropey drapery and the round facial types as 
similar to those on the tomb of Pope Innocent VIII 
in St. Peter’s, on which Antonio and Piero Pollaiuolo 
collaborated; but the careless generality of the forms 
of the model makes the attribution to any particular 
person difficult, and we are not even sure that Piero 
had anything to do with the tomb to which Miss 
Wilder refers. He died soon after it was begun and 
two years before it was finished, and it is now 
reasonably believed (by Frieda Schottmiiller) that 
Antonio’s hand can be seen in it with little if any 
admixture of Piero’s style. Miss Wilder has other 
reasons for suggesting Pollaiuolo, however, and the 
possibility of his authorship cannot be dismissed 
lightly. 

From the small amount paid Andrea Ferrucci for 
the pattern (‘‘ modello’’) of the monument which he 
made to guide Lotti in 1514 Mr. Kennedy (in a note 
at the end of the documents) believes that it must 
have been a drawn sketch. But is it entirely impos- 
sible that the terra cotta is the work of a Cinquecento 
sculptor dealing with earlier forms? In this connection 
it is interesting that Schubring calls it an ‘ideal 
composition, with the greatest spatial breadth, in the 
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style of the Sistine Madonna ’’—a suggestive analysis, 
intended to be poetry, but which the new document 
may prove to be truth. 

Complete evidence, which Miss Wilder does not 
stress, that the terra cotta in London does not represent 
the original figures of Verrocchio which his pupils 
then misunderstood and spoiled, is provided by the 
Tartagni tomb and the Monteluce tabernacle of Fran- 
cesco di Simone, a slavish imitator of Verrocchio’s 
figures, and by the dates of these monuments. The 
Tartagni tomb in Bologna copies the Christ and the 
Virtues of the Forteguerri monument, and was in 
all probability made between 1478 and 1480; the 
Monteluce tabernacle copies the Forteguerri angels, 
and was set up in 1483. In both cases Francesco di 
Simone copies the figures as we see them in Pistoia, 
and not as the author of the terra cotta altered the 
angels and the Hope. The copies were made before 
Verrocchio left Florence; the original figures and the 
original model must have been used by the copyist 
in the master’s studio. Furthermore, the resemblances 
to the unchanged Pistoian marbles are so close that 
it is by no means rash to suggest, as Miss Wilder 
does, that from the two standing figures on the 
Monteluce tabernacle we may learn a great deal about 
the original appearance of the Charity of the Forte- 
guerri monument. 

The drastic alteration made by the author of the 
terra cotta in the pose and drapery of the Hope 
seriously misled Wilhelm von Bode as to one aspect 
of the relation between the art of Verrocchio and that 
of his pupil Leonardo. Bode maintained that the 
Resurrection in Berlin was an original work of Leo- 
nardo’s; he further maintained that the pose of the 
St. Lucy on the right was directly inspired by that 
of the Hope in the terra cotta, which he held to be 
by Verrocchio. But he remains almost alone in the 
ascription of the Resurrection to Leonardo; the 
london terra cotta is anything but Verrocchio’s and 
may very well be as late as 1514; and the residue 
of truth in Bode’s exegesis is that the motive of a 
diagonally placed robed figure with arms folded across 
the breast, which was common property in Florentine 
studios, penetrated to Milan in the later Quattrocento 
or early Cinquecento, probably by way of Leonardo. 

The drawing by Lorenzo di Credi, of an angel 
facing the spectator’s left, is another source of error 
regarding the authorship of the Victoria and Albert 
model and the monument in Pistoia; but Miss 
Wilder’s conclusion that it is drawn from and not for 
the model from which the sculpture was executed is 
so well grounded that in future it will be impossible 
to speak of Credi as the master of the monument. 
She does not mention the extreme youth of Credi, 
which would corroborate her in excluding him as the 
inventor, nor the strong probability that the drawing 
in question, to judge from its style, was executed late 
in Credi’s career. 

Miss Wilder’s acceptance of the two terra cotta 
angels in the Louvre (Collection Thiers) as original 
studies by Verrocchio, earlier than the Forteguerri 
angels but not the models which were actually fol- 
lowed, cannot be concurred in without question. This 
hypothesis, like her theory that the Boy on a Ball in 
the Dreyfus Collection is an earlier study for the 
Dolphin Boy in the courtyard of the Palazzo Vecchio, 
seems quite inconsistent with her account of the style 


development within the figures of the Forteguerri 
monument. Then, too, the terra cotta angels, unlike 
the Credi drawing, do not have any drapery motives 
or facial features which recur either on the monument 
or on the model in London, and since flying or 
running angels holding or supporting various acces- 
sories are so common in all the Florentine studios 
of the later Quattrocento it is by no means necessary 
to assume that they have any connection with the 
monument in its early stages. There are considerable 
differences between the angels themselves, in the 
drapery design, heads, and arms; the one facing right 
has somewhat more parallelism in drapery folds than 
is found in any work known to be Verrocchio’s, 
while the head of the one facing left is strikingly like 
some of Credi’s. 

There are two omissions in the author’s discussion 
which seem important. One is the question of how 
Verrocchio originally meant the monumeni to look— 
where was the inscription to be placed, for instance, 
and what was the original spatial relation between 
the Virtues, the angels, and the Christ? The other 
question, the extent and intricacy of which might be 
considered good reasons for omitting it in this volume, 
is that of the bearing of the Forteguerri monument 
on the relation between the art of Verrocchio and 
that of Leonardo, who was in the elder master’s 
studio almost until he went to Venice. Leonardo is 
mentioned only twice—once as the co-introducer into 
Italian art of the drapery style found on the monument 
The too simple current belief that all that is good’ 
in Verrocchio is due to Leonardo’s influence (most 
strongly and illogically stated by Hildebrandt) needs 
badly to be reéxamined. Miss Wilder’s suggestion of 
Castagno and Baldovinetti as sources for Verrocchio’s 
style is a contribution to the solution of the pro- 
blem. Also important and convincing is her reference 
to definitive drapery motives in Hugo van der Goes’ 
Portinari altarpiece which reappear on the Forteguerri 
monument. 

It may be permissible to suggest that future volumes 
in this extremely valuable series include photographs 
of related material, as well as of the monuments 
under discussion. In this volume photographs of the 
London model, of the Louvre angels, possibly of the 
Francesco di Simone sculptures directly derived from 
the Forteguerri monument, and a large-sized view 
of the whole, which are not given, are necessary to 
an understanding of the text. Then, too, the compar- 
ative sizes of works of art are very important to 
their analysis, and it would seem that the dimensions 
of the various works discussed should be stated, 
especially since some of them are not obtainable 
elsewhere. 

To sum up briefly the really valuable accomplish- 
ment of this book: it has restored to the e@uvre of 
Verrocchio, where it belongs, a major work which 
represents at least the beginning of a new phase of 
the master’s style. Verrocchio, the teacher and friend 
of Leonardo for more than fifteen years, the inventor 
of three of the most original and successful mural 
tomb compositions of the Renaissance, the master of 
drapery composition and of the inward moods ot 
figures, and of religious and profane themes alike, 
has failed to receive his due measure of appreciation 
from historians in the past— partly because of Vasari’s 
tendentious portrayal of him as an uninspired, plod- 
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ding artisan and partly because one of his major 
works was almost impossible to see. The new mate- 
rial offered in this volume will go far in rehabilitating 
the master in the estimation of the twentieth century 
student. 

FREDERICK JOCHEM 


Les BREVIAIRES MANUSCRITS DES BIBLIOTHEQUES 
PUBLIQUES DE FRANCE. By /’ Abbé Victor Leroguais. 
5 volumes in 4°. Vol. I, CXXXIII-352 pp.; Vol. I, 
479 pp.; Vol. IIT, 479 pp.; Vol. IV, 487 pp.; Vol. V, 
348 pp.; album of rgo pls. Paris, the Author, 26 rue 
de Lubeck, 1934. 


Within ten years after the publication of his descrip- 
tion of the manuscript sacramentaries and missals 
preserved in the public libraries of France, and within 
seven years of the appearance of a similar work on 
the Books of Hours preserved in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, the Abbé Leroquais presents to liturgio- 
logists, to students of the history of art, and to book 
lovers generally his latest work on the manuscript 
breviaries which lie scattered throughout the public 
libraries of his country. One does not know which 
to admire the more—the amplitude of the work, in 
which more than a thousand manuscripts are critically 
analyzed and described, or the industry of the author, 
who within four years encompassed the task of 
examining this vast body of material distributed over 
more than a hundred libraries and then devoted 
twenty-six months to seeing his catalogue through 
the press. Five huge volumes of text and a portfolio 
of 140 plates are the result of this truly marvelous 
diligence. It is especially interesting to note that the 
Abbé Leroquais can find no manuscript breviary 
antedating the eleventh century, to which period the 
earliest group of his manuscripts belong. They are 
twelve in number, of which nine are monastic, one 
of them a beautiful Monte Cassino book in Beneven- 
tan script (Bibl. Mazarine, ms. 364). Thirty-nine of 
the breviaries described are of the twelfth century, 
and of these thirty-three are monastic. 

The Introduction to the work is a sheer delight: 
solid erudition is set before the reader with an ele- 
gance and finesse characteristically French. Above 
all, one must admire the enthusiasm of the compiler. 
Who would not envy the craftsman who at the 
beginning (chronologically speaking, at the end) of a 
magnum opus expresses his joy in his work in these 
terms: ‘‘Gardez-vous de plaindre ceux qui dressent 
des catalogues de manuscrits: ce sont les plus for- 
tunés des mortels. Est-il besogne plus douce, plus 
attrayante que celle-la? Je n’en connais guére de plus 
variée, de plus riche en surprises de tout genre, 
méme quand il s’agit, comme dans le cas présent 
d’une seule catégorie de manuscrits.’’ If only for 
this wonderful Introduction of 133 large quarto pages, 
the entire work is worth purchasing. After a briet 
statement concerning previous publications which 
aided the author in his researches, chief among them 
the Catalogue général des manuscrits des bibliothégues 
publigues en France, we have the following chapters 
in order: (1) What is a Breviary? (2) The Genesis 
of the Breviary; (3) How is a Manuscript Breviary 
Identified ? (4) How is a Manuscript Breviary Dated? 
(5) The Ornamentation of Manuscript Breviaries; 
(6) the Description (Les Notices) of the Manuscripts. 


This brief list of titles, however, gives no indication 
of the immense labor which has been spent upon the 
chapters at the head of which they stand. Of especial 
interest are the chronological lists in chapter IV 
of the feasts of various orders and dioceses (Cister- 
cians, Dominicans, Carthusians, Cluniacs, Franciscans, 
Augustinians, Carmelites, Paris, Rouen, Rome), com- 
piled by pupils of the Abbé Leroquais at the Ecole 
des Chartres, and of quite exceptional value is the 
list of subjects depicted by the miniaturists (¢hémes 
iconographigues). Of these latter there are more than 
five hundred, but more than one hundred of them 
are to be found in one manuscript only, the richly 
illuminated breviary of the Duke of Bedford (1424-1435, 
Bibl. Nat., ms. lat. 17294). The actual descriptions 
of the manuscripts are arranged alphabetically ac- 
cording to the names of the places in which they are 
preserved—Abbeville to Vitry-le-Francois. 

After the description of the breviaries, 914 in all, 
there follows a series of additions and corrections, 
descriptions of 120 manuscripts wrongly designated 
as breviaries in the catalogues, and finally, there is 
a supplement to the Abbé’s work on the manuscript 
sacramentaries and missals, published in 1924. This 
includes the description of eleven more manuscripts, 
thus bringing the total described in the present 
publication to 1045. At the end of the fourth volume 
two indices are given: the first, a list of manuscript 
breviaries arranged in the order in which they are 
presented in the work itself, the second, a list of 
the same manuscripts arranged according to the name 
of the church or abbey to which they originally 
belonged. The Zadle Générale fills an entire volume 
by itself, the fifth, comprising 337 pages, to which 
are added ten pages of Errata and Addenda. Finally, 
a special word must be said concerning the portfolio 
of plates. It completes and enriches the work as 
similar portfolios have enhanced the value of the 
Abbé’s previous publications, and page references 
to the body of the work facilitate its use. Students 
are all the more deeply indebted to the author for it. 


ANSELM STRITTMATTER, O.S. B. 


GIOVANNI BELLINI. By Luitpold Diissler. 160 pp.; 
471 ills. Frankfurt-on-Main, 1935. 


It is always easier to establish a new position than 
to defend an old one; and the rdéle of reactionary is 
no more heroic in art criticism than in politics. It is 
nevertheless a very necessary rdéle. 

Dr. Diissler’s Be//ini, in its sternly uncompromising 
modesty, is, on a first glance, startling. We turn to 
the small but excellent reproductions and fail to find 
a single ‘‘ hitherto unpublished ”’ picture. We glance 
down the list of ‘‘ definitely accepted’’ works—they 
are a mere fifty in all. Inevitably we are driven to 
a comparison with that very artistic, very excellent 
little monograph which Roger Fry gave us in 1899 
(Giovanni Bellini, London, printed in the series of the 
Artist’s Library), where only the certain masterpieces 
found a place, and where the very limits of space 
prevented the author from exploring all that fringe 
of outer Bellinesque territory which enwraps so deeply 
the inner zone of the undoubted, the fully character- 
istic Bellini. But 1899 is long ago, and what we 
accepted then from Roger Fry, we must question 
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today, since year by year the list of attributions to 
Bellini increases in textbooks and periodicals, in 
catalogues and sale lists. Yet the parallel between 
these two monographs is closer than their common 
severity of choice. Fry, it is true, was somewhat 
empiric in his chronology. He placed the early works 
too early, according to our later knowledge, so 
lengthening out the already prodigious span of 
Giambellino’s activity. 

Dr. Diissler’s chronology is more in line with 
Mr. Berenson’s in Venetian Painting in America and 
with Gronau’s in the recent volume of A/dassiker 
der Kunst, and indeed in the sole sense of chronology 
we seem to have reached or to be reaching a relative 
consensus of opinion. This convergence of ideas is 
all the more important since it is practically the only 
aspect in which the lines of Bellinesque criticism do 
converge. Here, and here only, does the new 
monograph fall into step. The dating of the very 
earliest works soon after 1460, and the reservation of 
such works as the Brera Pieta and the National 
Gallery Agony in the Garden for the end of that 
decade are quite acceptable, and Dr. Diissler is now 
in agreement with his immediate predecessors. But 
from that point onward there is a startling divergence, 
all the more startling because the author does not 
labor his conclusions or underline his exclusions, 
does not even in certain cases assert them save by 
omission. He refuses a vast corpus of new material, 
added to the count of Bellini most recently by 
Dr. Gronau, by Mr. Berenson, by Dr. Longhi, and 
occasionally by Dr. Fiocco and Dr. Von Hadeln. In 
some cases it is an outright denial of any possible 
relation to Bellini; in others it is merely a degradation 
from the rank of the authentic work to that of the 
copy, imitation or bottega product. 

In certain cases Dr. Diissler is probably too 
sweeping, and a reaction against his reactionary 
attitude will eventually be provoked. But he faces 
the task sincerely and with insight. The reader 
finds himself defending, inch by inch, certain works 
which have been imposed upon him as Bellini’s, 
works which he has hypnotized himself into believing 
to be such, while the author firmly and clearly points 
out their vulnerability, their hesitations, their inferior- 
ities. As the pages turn, the reader finds himself 
discarding attribution after attribution until an infini- 
tely shrunken but unbelievably clearer conception 
emerges: the Bellini we cherished before they began 
to accuse him of such aberrations as the St. Ursula 
and her Maidens at Venice (Longhi) the Crucifixion 
in the Poldi Pezzoli (Berenson) the wide-shouldered 
Lady from Eastnor Castle (Gronau) or the Head of 
the Baptist at Pesaro (Longhi), the Bellini we knew 
before we reasoned ourselves by a tedious logical 
process into accrediting him with these tiresome 
Carita triptychs and the great altarpiece at S. Gio- 
vanni e Paolo, works which, alas, have now achieved 
a consensus of acceptance among recent writers. 

In certain other cases, as we said above, Dr. Diis- 
sler, having taken in hand the pruning knife, wields 
it perhaps too drastically. We are loath to admit any 
doubt in some of the choice early works such as the 
Correr Crucifixion and the Correr Pieta. We hesitate 
before allowing him to remove altogether the Gardner 
Madonna, however clearly she may fall short of her 
sister in the Correr, and we feel again that in spite 


of certain weaknesses demonstrated by the author 
the Lehman Madonna is essentially by Bellini. Yet, 
even in these cases his criticism is useful to the 
serious student, for he evinces a very pure sense of 
quality and where he places a work in his second 
category (‘‘attributions’’) it is because there are 
grave difficulties either in placing it chronologically 
or in acceptation. 

Sometimes, again, he is too hasty in dismissing 
certain of the poorer works as altogether outside the 
range of Belliniana. Such products as the Dresden 
and Poldi Pezzoli Pietas, for whose authenticity there 
are few sponsors, are probably still school products, 
that is to say they are entirely Bellinesque, though 
they may be built up of elements of diverse chrono- 
logical origin, compilations, in fact, from Bellini’s 
own creations. 

It is for the early period of Bellini that Dr. Diis- 
sler’s attitude is more valuable and was more directly 
called for. The tendency to stretch the over-elastic 
conception of Bellini’s versatility to embrace works of 
the utmost dissimilarity has surely been felt by all 
students to have reached the point of endangering all 
decision in our conception of his artistic personality. 
Moreover, it is precisely in the early period, whether 
of Bellini or any other great master, that there is 
little room for the invocation of a vast workshop. 
This is, in fact, the main objection to the acceptance 
of the Carita triptychs. They are poor, tiresome and 
dull. Yet they had their origin in these brilliant 
sixties, when Bellini, perhaps as yet without any 
numerous following, was producing some of his first 
chefs-d’ceuvre. They are not only unlike him, but 
they are definitely inferior. Would Bellini even thirty 
years later have been able to delegate such a great 
understanding (I speak of mere spatial dimensions) 
to helpers? How much less as a young man of thirty! 
Or, again, the altarpiece of S. Giovanni e Paolo! 
Mr. Berenson’s discarded hypothesis of Bonsignori as 
its author was more interesting and we feel more 
significant than that of Dr. Longhi, subsequently ac- 
cepted by all and sundry. But in the seventies we 
have even on Dr. Diissler’s showing a great mass of 
authentic, characteristic production; how account for 
its complete stylistic divergences? Here we feel that 
Dr. Diissler’s book is salutary and necessary, and that 
it represents a return towards honesty in the facing 
of Bellinesque problems. 

In the cases of the later periods, the question of 
indicating Bellini’s own handiwork is perhaps less 
vital. At any rate, the difference is less clear-cut, 
for we know that now the master was head of a large 
bottega and that his fertile invention sufficed for many 
a work in which his own brush probably took no 
part. Here, again, Dr. Diissler is ultraconservative. 
He rejects almost per intero the group of works 
published by Dr. Gronau in Pinacoteca (1930), such 
as Berlin N°. 20 and the various kindred works, and 
also such relatively good paintings as the Giovanelli 
Sacra Conversazione, now in the Venice Academy, 
the Borghese Madonna, and the Murano Assunta, 
The strength of his position lies in their indubitable 
inferiority to the authenticated masterpieces at Vi- 
cenza and S. Zaccaria. But there are other possible 
arguments. The seeming decrease in Bellini’s pro- 
duction in the nineties, not to be entirely accounted 
for by his activities in the Palazzo Ducale, may have 
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in reality corresponded to a relative pause, a tem- 
porary decadence, before the final burst of splendor. 
The above-mentioned works and those kindred hover 
on the qualitative line between master and bottega. 
It is mainly a matter of opinion where they should 
be placed; but they are entirely Aedlinesgue and 
therefore there is no parallel between them and the 
many doubtful works which have been suggested for 
the early periods. 

Dr. Diissler does not attempt to resuscitate the 
Pseudo-Basaiti, though we fancy he would not be 
loath to do so; and this brings us to the one serious 
objection to his position, namely, that in taking so 
many works from Bellini, his demonstration is incom- 


plete in that he almost never (except in the case of 
bottega productions) suggests another paternity for 
the works he refuses. The only full refutation of an 
attribution is a counter attribution. Yet the refutation 
is in itself a first step in that direction, and Dr. Diis- 
sler’s Bellini is a first step to a clearer, a more 
rounded-off conception of the master, an excellent 
book for the student who sets out to form a primary 
solid and clear idea of the artist, or for the student 
in reaction against the too vast and too various at- 
tributions which our recent critics require him to 
assimilate. 
EvELYN SANDBERG VAVALA 
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